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The Teacher’s Opportumity 


BY PROFESSOR THEODORE F. COLLIER, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Every teacher has a two-fold opportunity. In 
common with his fellow-teachers, he shares the gen- 
eral opportunity which springs out of the relation 
of teacher and pupil, of mature mind with awakening, 
developing, impressionable minds, an opportunity 
enhanced by the discipline of a well-ordered school, 
and stimulated by a wholesome esprit du corps. But 
every teacher has also his peculiar opportunity, an 
opportunity inherent in the nature of the subject 
which he teaches. The teacher of mathematics, for 
example, enjoys a peculiar opportunity to cultivate 
in his pupils the sense of the exact; the teacher of 
drawing, the sense of form and proportion; the 
teacher of languages, the art of expression; the 
teacher of sciences, the perception of the relation of 
man to his physical environment. So one might go 
through the whole school, discovering in each subject 
a peculiar opportunity determined by the nature of 
the subject itself. 

The true teacher, of course, will not be content to 
confine his activity and influence to the circumference 
described by any narrow definition of the limits of 
his subject. He will go beyond his subject, and find, 
or create for himself, out of the abundance of his per- 
sonality, a larger opportunity. But, as a round peg 
best fits a round hole, so certain subjects are best 
adapted to certain temperaments; and doubly fortu- 
nate is that teacher who has found and is teaching 
the subject most congenial to his tastes and most in 
accord with his ideals and aspirations. His larger 
opportunity will be the larger for his contentment in 
his special field. 

Regarding the question more broadly, however, not 
merely from the point of view of the specific contri- 
bution of this or that subject to mental habit, power 
or achievement, but rather with reference to the com- 
pleted structure of character, the making of the man, 
whether he be artist or artisan, there are two subjects 
of the school curriculum, which, without intending any 
invidious distinction, I submit, offer the teacher a 
more than ordinary opportunity, two subjects which 
from their content and their bearings upon life afford 
a rare chance to impress and mold the boy and girl, 
the coming man and woman, a rare chance not only 
to render due service to the present generation, but 
also to prepare and shape the world for those who 
are to come after us. These two subjects are litera- 
ture and history. 

Of the delights and rewards of literature we may 
safely assume the teachers of that subject to be 
already well-persuaded, without requiring any further 


word from us. Our concern, as teachers of history, 
is with our own subject. Of course, we recognize its 
opportunities and are teaching it frora deliberate 
choice, and not because there is no one else in the 
school who will “ take it.” But, in the spirit of honest 
confession, have we not all had experience of moments 
of wavering conviction and flagging enthusiasm, when 
we were tempted to doubt its usefulness and neces- 
sity, and to wonder whether we were fitted for it, or 
it for us, whether in another field we might not find 
a better medium for our influence? So it may be a not 
altogether unprofitable use of an occasion like this 
to “ put one another in remembrance” of the larger 
aspects and wider bearings of our work, so easily lost 
sight of in the intense and absorbing performance of 
the day’s task. It is in the hope that such inquiry and 
reflection may reéstablish our faith in our subject, 
revive our enthusiasm, and send us forth to teach more 
confidently and effectively, that I have chosen to 
speak of the History Teacher's Opportunity. 

At the outset, let our fellow-teachers in other fields 
be assured that invidious comparison is not part of 
our purpose. Neither in the spirit of contentiousness 
nor of complacence do we approach the question. We 
seek not to combat nor to convert others, but to con- 
firm ourselves. And if what we say of the opportun- 
ities of history may be applied with equal force to 
another subject, that will be but another proof of the 
unity of knowledge and the fellowship of all good 
teachers everywhere. 

What, then, fellow-teachers of history, is our pecu- 
liar opportunity? The answer is to be sonrht in the 
further question, what is history worth? Not what is 
history worth in and for itself—with such abstractions 
we have no concern—but what is history worth in 
relation to life, present-day life, the life of which 
we ourselves are a part? For, after all, the absorbing 
object and final end of all our study is ourselves, our- 
selves, not human nature as a metaphysical or socio- 
logical abstraction, not man, but men. Why, then, 
if we would know ourselves, do we need to turn to the 
past? Simply because the men of the elder day were 
like us? Rather, because their life is an integral part 
of ours, and our own life is unintelligible to us without 
an understanding of their life. Their efforts and 
achievements condition and determine the life we are 
living to-day; we are what we are, because they were 
what they were. That is what we mean by the unity 
of history. When we would figure it to ourselves we 
find a symbol] in the chain: the generations, we say, 
are linked together. A truer figure would be the 
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stream: the generations flow together; one and the 
same life flows through them all. Now, how true a 
notion of a stream will one form by confining his 
attention to the little portion that runs past his door 
or traverses his field? Far from knowing the stream, 
he will not truly know even the little part; only when 
viewed in its relation to the whole does the part become 
intelligible. In the same way, how can we know our- 
selves by studying merely ourselves? The present is 
but a part, we ourselves are but a part; no true con- 
ception of ourselves is possible except as we view our- 
selves in relation to the whole course of human life 
and social development. The statistical method which 
confines itself to the mere present, the state of the 
moment, is totally inadequate; no true view of even 
contemporary society can come of it; whatever is 
motive and dynamic in life it may, indeed, catalogue, 
but unaided by the historical sense it cannot analyze; 
if it take account of origin, evolution, progress, it has 
already overstepped its limits and become historical. 
No, we must know the past if we would know the 
present; we must trace the development, if we would 
understand the final product. 

Indeed, in an exact sense, the past is the only thing 
we can know. It is the only constant in the series; 
all else is variable. The present, even while we are 
speaking, is becoming past; the future is forever ap- 
proaching, forever receding, never here; the present 
will not halt to be studied and analyzed; the future 
will yield up its secret only in its own time; the past 
alone is knowable. Psychology confirms the state- 
ment. None of our perceptions are immediate; 
between the event and our perception of it there 
ensues an appreciable interval ; we know a thing after, 
not at the time of its occurrence. And if this be true 
of simple perceptions, how much more is it true of 
such complex conceptions as continuity, progress, 
growth, development. These and other like notions 
we do not derive from knowledge of the thing present, 
but from comparison of the thing present with the 
thing past. The moving picture film produces the 
impression of motion only as it is being unrolled, not 
when it lies spread ont. Biologic evolution was not 
discovered by vivisection; the minutest examination of 
living organisms as they actually function at any 
given moment will not, of itself, yield the idea of 
evolution. The fossil holds the secret, not, the living 
organism. Paradoxically, the secret of the evolution 
of life is sought in that from which the life has 
departed. Only by way of what we were do we 
arrive at knowledge of what we are. 

But the past and the present are not to be set in 
opposition to one another, as if irreconcilable and 
mutually exclusive. The distinction is a convenient 
and necessary one; but, as life is one, and humanity 
is one, so past and present are but phases of one pro- 
cess; they constitute a unity. As the seedling is pre- 
sent in the full-grown tree, the source in the stream, 
the child in the man, so the past is in the present; and 
any notion of the present as apart from the past is 
fragmentary, distorted and illusory. 


This, then, is the first, the prime, value of the study 
of history, namely, to awaken the consciousness of the 
unity of the past and the present, and of the solidar- 
ity of humanity in all ages; to bring us to the concep- 
tion of society as an organism and of the life of soci- 
ety as an evolution, not a mere succession of happen- 
ings, an organic, an endless, in a sense a timeless, 
process. Through history, and through history alone, 
we see our own time in its true relation to all time. 

The second of the uses of history is corollary to the 
first, namely, to set ourselves in correct relation to our 
own time, its forces and struggles and tendencies. If 
it does not actually furnish our equipment, it at least 
indicates the wisest and most effective use of our 
equipment, it warns against misdirection of effort and 
waste of energy. The youth feels the impulse to ser- 
vice; he longs to bear a part in what he instinctively 
feels to be a glorious struggle; he would be one of 
those who shall hasten the march of humanity toward 
its ultimate goal. Yes, but how shall he serve, and 
where? What is the goal? Which way is forward? 
What is progress? History alone can give the 
answer; history alone can give us the consciousness of 
movement and the sense of direction. For the line of 
moral development, like the geometrical line, is 
determined only by points. From the unrest and 
change of the present alone we can draw no sure in- 
ference as to direction; the present alone cannot tell 
us whether we be advancing or falling back, or 
whether possibly all our commotion be only the futile 
revolving of a disorganized mass about a shifting 
center. The present is but one point of reference; 
it requires the second fixed point, the past, to deter- 
mine the line of human development. Without the 
past, without history, the very notion of development, 
of progress, would be wanting. It is history that 
tells us that we have travelled, and how far, and along 
what road. It is history alone that can tell us whether 
the guides who offer to conduct us further be trust- 
worthy or not. Amid the bewilderment of conflicting 
counsels, the only sure voice is the voice of history; 
her guide-posts alone are unerring. 

This truth comes with especial pertinence to our 
own time. Was there ever a generation of more fer- 
vent enthusiasm for progress, more generously devoted 
to the ideal of service, more nobly impatient of delay? 
Was there ever an age so fecund in gospels and deliv- 
erers? What but history will enable us to discrim- 
inate between blind leaders and true prophets, be- 
tween delusive promise and sober warning, between 
futile experiment and permanent gain? It is not 
enough to gird on the armor and plunge into the fray. 
That may be valor; it is not generalship. The victory 
is to be won quite as much by the discerning eye, as 
by the mighty arm. In the tremendous conflict of our 
own day, which is our greater need, tireless energy 
or unerring vision, flaming enthusiasm or deliberate 
counsel] ? 


We are constantly in need of readjusting our scale 
of values. The appraisals of zealot and of cynic 
alike are equally wide of the mark. Who shall strike 
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the balance between exaggeration and depreciation? 
How shall we know that we are not pursuing the 
trivial, and neglecting the essential? History alone 
furnishes the needed corrective; it alone makes possi- 
ble a true estimate of forces and factors, of influences 
and tendencies, enabling us to distinguish between the 
transient and the permanent, the secondary and the 
fundamental. With guages adjusted to history’s 
standard our calculations should more and more 
approximate correctness; and with a truer measure 
what economics of energy ought we not to effect, what 
prevention of waste through misdirection? And what 
appalling waste there is! Quixotic tilts with imagi- 
nary enemies; reckless pursuits of spent issues, which, 
like feigned flights, only draw us out of sure entrench- 
ments; fatuous battering at the walls to admit a Pal- 
ladium, which turns out to be a wooden horse! And 
most of it so easily avoidable! History would have 
put us on our guard. In her Rogues’ Gallery hang 
all the masks and disguises of error and folly; it is 
open to all to inspect them. We have but our own 
heedlessness to blame if we still chase rainbows or 
flee before phantoms. 

In the third place, the study of history should pre- 
pare us for intelligent, sympathetic, effective coépera- 
tion with our fellow-men. It should make us mag- 
nanimous, tolerant, catholic. Knowing how things 
came to be as they are, we should be able to rise above 
the petty spite of ignorance and champion a chosen 
cause without fanaticism or oppose a counter-cause 
without malice. Knowing: how things came to be as 
they are, we should the more readily understand why 
certain men array themselves on one side of a ques- 
tion, other men on the other side. I venture to assert 
that there is no greater obstacle to social progress 
than the failure of earnest and high-minded men to 
codperate through sheer inability to appreciate the 
grounds of their differences. They are aware of the 
difference, but blind to the reason for it, and so the 
difference antagonizes, and opposition which ought to 
be met with generous respect for its sincerity arouses, 
instead, bitterness or contempt. Now, history is cal- 
culated to play a mediatorial réle, to reconcile oppo- 
sites, or, at least, to supply a basis for their coépera- 
tion. Some will say that history only keeps alive the 
memory of old wrongs and so feeds the passion for 
revenge. FE.ven if that be true, it is only to a degree; 
the influence of history is not permanently divisive. 
Even “traditional enmities” disappear with time. 
The France and England of the Hundred Years’ War 
will shortly celebrate their hundred years of peace. 
No, in the long run, history makes for good feeling 
and peace, rather than for ill feeling and discord. 
It is the instinct of ignorance to attack and destroy 
the unlike, the different; knowledge of the deeper 
grounds of difference checks the hostile instinct and 
makes it possible to treat the opposite with tolerance 
and respect. The difference remains, but not as an 
incentive to strife. 

Now, if there is any people that should gratefully 
avail itself of this mediatorial office of history it is 


the American people. From the ends of the earth 
have we come together, Saxon, Teuton, Scandinavian, 
Celt, Iberian, Slav, Mongol, African, “ Jew and 
Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free.” Some 
of us came early, and upon us there rests a peculiar 
responsibility. How shall we discharge it? How out 
of this heterogeneous mass shall we make a nation, 
an American people? By imposing the peculiar civi- 
lization of one element upon all the rest? Hardly. 
The attempt would only breed strife and postpone 
fusion. No narrow, exclusive Americanism—* Amer- 
ica for the Americans ! ’’—will serve as a flux for such 
a conglomerate. Assimilation must be reciprocal, not 
one-sided. The scion of the “ first family ”’ may claim 
no prescriptive right to determine what the America 
of the future shall be. The task of amalgamation is 
one of the heaviest ever laid upon any people. What- 
ever the ultimate solution of the problem, of this we 
may be sure, the provincial, insular spirit will never 
furnish the key; nothing less than a genuine cosmo- 
politanism is adequate to the difficulty. How shall we 
address ourselves to the task, we who came earlier and 
have been here longer? The first and indispensable 
requisite is a sympathetic understanding of the new 
comer, what he is and how he came to be so. So we 
are carried at once to a study of his former environ- 
ment and his history, the conditions and traditions 
that have determined his ideas and practices, social, 
political, religious. History alone can furnish the 
clue to the solution of the present social problem. I 
submit, that for the American who would have a part 
in the making of this nation, in laying sure founda- 
tions for a larger, truer unity, there is no study more 
important or more rewarding than the history of the 
European peoples, not alone of the culture-bearing 
nations, but of all the peoples. Surely, it is no€ neces- 
sary to argue the point before such a gathering as this. 
There is scarcely a hamlet in all New England, but 
has its living link with the old world’s history. To 
you teachers the problem of assimilation presents 
itself in very concrete, personal form. Approach it 
from the right angle; realize that to understand your 
immigrant you must know not only what he is, but 
why he is what he is; study him not only in his pre- 
sent American home, but also, yes, even more, in his 
former European home. So will you discover how to 
approach him without condescension, and guide him 
without arrogance. 

Further, history should teach us not only tolerance 
toward difference, but patience under delay, not the 
apathy of despair, but the patience of a sustaining 
confidence in the final harmony. History is replete 
with examples of the fusion of diverse and discordant 
elements into a real and lasting unity, examples full 
of encouragement for us to whom has fallen the 
gigantic task of achieving unity for America. Stead- 
ied by the knowledge of what has been done in the 
past, we may enter into the struggle without misgiv- 
ing. History tells us what we may expect. Just as 
in a mathematical equation plus and minus quantities 
offset one another, so in the complex social problem 
opposites are counterbalancing. What may now seem 
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to exist only to obstruct and delay, may ultimately 
be seen to have been necessary to the final solution. 

Patience under delay, and confidence toward the 
future! Rome was not built in a day, but it was 
finally built, and it has endured a long time. Line 
upon line, so has the record of human progress been 
written; here a little, there a little, so has its struc- 
ture risen, nay, is still rising. How much remains to 
be done, we know only too well. But patience, bro- 
thers! Let us beware lest in our feverish haste we 
obstruct the very work we would forward. While we 
urge on our fellows, let us take care lest our exhorta- 
tions become petulant. Let us hope that the apostles 
of progress will never be wanting. But when the 
social reformer becomes an unsocial scolder the vic- 
tims of his fretful censure may be pardoned if they 
point him to the wilderness with a hint to use his 
camel’s hair on his own skin. History smiles at the 
railer and the pessimist. ‘“‘ Was there ever an age 
like this, an age so indifferent, so unresponsive, so 
blind?” groans the pessimist. “ Yes,” calmly replies 
history, “ and, what is more, many an age more indif- 
ferent, more unresponsive, more inert.” And then, 
for our heartening, history reminds us that even the 
most arid field was never without its portion of good 
soil, that good seed was never wholly lost, that har- 
vest never wholly failed. So history steadies us in 
our own day, and enables us to run our race with 
patience, looking to the future with confidence. Re- 
forms may be hindered, progress may be delayed, but 
E pur si muove! the world does move, as Galileo mut- 
tered to the Inquisitors. History alone can give us 
this confidence in the final consummation of the age- 
long process. When, in 1867, Gladstone said to the 
opponents of electoral reform, “ You cannot fight 
against the future!’’ was his confidence based upon 
his knowledge of the situation of the moment, upon 
statistical information of the strength of the opposi- 
tion, or a timely discovery of hidden resources or secret 
allies? Was it not rather based upon his knowledge 
of the past? It was England’s history that gave him 
confidence in England’s future. History alone can 
inspire such faith; only a long look backward can give 
us courage to face the future. 

If history tends on the one hand to save us from 
an irritable impatience with our generation, it tends, 
on the other hand, to rebuke complacence and arro- 
gance and to inculcate in us a becoming modesty. 
Just as the traveller discovers that his is not the only 
land, so the student of history discovers that his is 
not the only age. We are proud of our age, its astound- 
ing achievements, its boundless prospects. But so 
were the men of the eighteenth century proud of their 
age, with its liberalism and enlightenment; so, too, 
were the men of the sixteenth century proud of their 
age, with its daring enterprise and expanding life; 
so were the men of the Renaissance proud of their 
new-found intellectual freedom and their artistic 
achievements; so, too, the men of the Crusades, and the 
builders of the Church, and of the young kingdoms of 
the West, and the men of the Augustan Age, and the 


Athenians of the time of Pericles—each proud of 
their own age, and justly; for each was an age in 
which the human spirit consciously grew and enlarged 
its environment; and conscious growth always inspires 
pride. But, however much we may pride ourselves 
upon our achievements, history reminds us that our 
work is, after all, only preparatory, not final. To-day 
we have entered into their labors, so Time has de- 
of the “ Ancients.” As the Fathers have labored and 
we have entered into their labors, so Time has re- 


.oreed that we without our sons should not be made 


perfect. We stand between the past and the future, 
receiving our task from the one, looking to the other 
for its completion. The historical sense of our posi- 
tion should save us from vainglorious exaggeration of 
our superiority to the past, and morbid exaggeration 
of our responsibility to the future. For both alike 
are ridiculous, and the Genius of History, with the 
humor of one who has “ all the time there is,” delights 
to expose the absurdity. 

Finally, history leads us into a larger world. It 
expands our environment, extends the range of inter- 
est, fosters the sense of world-citizenship, multiplies 
our relationships. Through history we conquer large 
provinces of time and annex them to the empire of the 
mind; we not only recover the past, we also lay hold 
on the future; our whole thought of what is to be is 
shaped by what has been; without the knowledge of 
the past our notion of the future would be formless 
and void. 

Such, then, fellow-teachers of history, is our sub- 
ject, and such are its rewards: a sense of the unity of 
time and of the solidarity of humanity; a view of our 
own age in true perspective; a measure of.value and a 
sense of direction; tolerance of difference, freedom 
from prejudice and provincialism; the social instinct 
and the social motive; gratitude to the past, patience 
with the present, great confidence toward the future; 
a wider outlook, a larger hope. Your opportunity and 
mine is so to teach it that these rewards may accrue 
in fullest measure to our students, that they may 
become men and women of broad mind, large vision, 
liberal spirit, generous sympathies, honoring the 
Fathers, serving their own time, and bequeathing to 


their children the priceless heritage of noble effort 


and splendid achievement. 

How you shall teach it does not fall within my pur- 
pose to consider. Methods and devices are not my 
present concern. From other sources you may obtain 
expert advice and direction in abundance. Take it and 
profit by it. But, if you would teach history to the 
highest purpose, remember that above all pedagogical 
arts and contrivances, above all schemes and _ pro- 
grams, stands, as the one thing indispensable, a clear 
perception of the bearing of history upon life and 
steadfast faith in the unsurpassed opportunity it 
offers us, as makers of the men and women of to-mor- 
row, to have no small part in laying the foundations 
of a nobler social order.! 


1 Address delivered before the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland, October 25, 1912. 
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The Place of Womam im School llistories’ 


BY GERTRUDE WHITE CARRICK. 


Why is it that the rising generation knows nothing 
of the work, principles, and, in some instances, even 
the names of the great women of America? The 
answer stares one in the face upon turning the pages 
of any history of the United States used as a 
textbook in our schools. The women who have 
helped to make our country a_ better land to 
live in, who have been the inspiration of great 
reforms, who have worked effectively for the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of women, and indefatigably for 
the amelioration of the oppressed, are not mentioned ! 

The writers of our school histories have limited 
their work to an incorrect interpretation of the defini- 
tion of history as given in the Standard Dictionary, 
” especially the record of events in which man 
has taken part.’ Open Barnes, Montgomery, Chan- 
ning, Fiske, or MeMaster’s textbooks of United 
States history, and try to find the record of events 
in which woman has taken part; or let us inelude 
more recent writers, Hart, McLaughlin, and James 
and Sanford. 

First, let us look for Lucretia Mott, the dear little 
Quaker lady, who worked fearlessly for the rights 
of the despised black man, and whose zeal and experi- 
ence and good judgment won for her an appointment 
as a delegate to the World’s Conference in London, 
in 1839, to consider the question of slavery. Her 
name, even, is not included in the list of the Aboli- 
tionists except in James and Sanford’s “ American 
History,” published in 1909. In fact, she meets in 
the school histories, presumably for the same reason, 
the treatment that she received at the Slavery Con- 
ference from which she was debarred on account of 
her sex. William Lloyd Garrison, because of her 
exclusion, refused to take part in the meeting, and 
sat in the gallery by her side. Would it not be just 
like this intrepid martyr to resign his respected place 
in history to share oblivion with the gentle Quaker 
preacher so that he might show his contempt for the 
society that discriminates against sex in the distribu- 
tion of honors? This brave fighter for justice, who 
faced insults and, on one occasion, danger from mob 
violence, lives in the memory of a waning genera- 
tion. There are left but few elderly women whose 
eves brighten with pride when they claim the distine- 
tion of having heard the elequent plea made by Lu- 
cretia Mott for the slave and for the disenfranchised 
woman. 

From the Abolitionists, turn to the accounts of the 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions which aided our 

‘In this article Mrs. Carrick points out a deficiency in 
most of our school texts. Her general statements might 
be somewhat modified if more books were examined, and 
opinion may differ as to her estimates of particular women 
and events; but the validity of her general contention that 
the work of women is a part of the story of American 
development and should find place in our textbooks, can 
searcely be disputed.—Eprrvor. 


government in looking after the health and comfort 
of our army in the Civil War, lessened the unneces- 
sary horrors, and introduced into the civilized world 
a new conception of brotherhood in caring for the 
foe as well as friend among those who were sick and 
wounded. Out of a society founded by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, the first ot our long splendid array 
of women doctors, the idea of Sanitary Commission 
grew. It was developed and carried out by Dr. Bel- 
lows, of New York, who became the president. Many 
people of distinction served on this Commission, 
among them Mary Livermore, who was president of 
the northwestern division. ‘The women’s share in 
organizing and maintaining these two commissions 
was unquestionably large. ‘They collected millions 
by holding fairs, they made garments and cooked 
iood, and distributed among the soldiers in camp all 
that they could gather through the branch organiza- 
tions in ten of the large cities. More than this, they 
served as nurses and inspectors in the army hospitals 
and on the field of battle. Notwithstanding the vast 
proportions and unprecedented character of these 
organizations, in but two of the school histories are 
given any accounts of them, and they are so worded 
that the cleverest lawyer would fail to find cause for 
suspecting the participation of women. Yet let us 
give a little credit to Montgomery, who says: “In 
addition to all this care tor the men by the govern- 
ment, the Sanitary and Christian Commissions were 
unwearied in their great work of love and mercy 
among the wounded and the sick. Once in hospital, 
no one has ever asked on which side he fought; but 
tender hands ministered to his needs, and soothed his 
sufferings, whether he wore the ‘blue’ or the ‘gray’.” 
The adjective “tender” implies a feminine quality, 
and is an indirect recognition of the services and sac- 
rifices of our army nurses. But why an indirect 
acknowledgment of the nation’s gratitude and debt 
to such women as Mary Livermore and Clara 
Barton? They are left out of our histories, though 
they were leaders of a constructive force that served 
suffering humanity nobly and well. Too great em- 
phasis cannot be laid on humane movements of this 
kind. Considering the important part that the 
Red Cross Society plays in our national life, not only 
in time of war, but in time of great catastrophies, 
when it assumes charge of all relief work, it is sur- 
prising to find no mention of it save in a foot-note in 
one textbook. 

It is indeed a serious deprivation to withhold from 
our boys and girls an inspiring account of the 
bravery of our army nurses as typified by Clara 
Barton, whose work often took her within the firing 
line, in such danger that her gown was pierced by 
bullets. After the war, her persistence in forcing 
our reluctant government to introduce into our coun- 
try a branch of the International Red Cross Society 
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is a hopeful bit of history that ought to be impressed 
upon our young people. it can serve as an example 
ot official stupidity and prejudice finally overcome 
by the zeal, enthusiasm and persistence of one 
woman. ‘lhe foot-note referred to, in which are men- 
tioned the names of Helen Gould and Clara Barton, 
follows a statement made by Montgomery that the 
war with Spain “brought the Red Cross Society and 
the women of America to the front in their noble 
work of ministering to the wounded, the sick and 
dying.” Fortunately for the soldiers in the Civil 
War, the arrival of the women was not delayed until 
1898. In 1861 there was one man who suspected 
their capability and utilized their love of self-sacri- 
fice. He was one of the few exalted personages who, 
in accepting eagerly the proffered aid of the women, 
was big enough and humble enough to acknowledge 
masculine insufficiency. When Mary Livermore asked 
permission to go to the front, Lincoln, instead of 
smiling at her unrestrained zeal and boldness in mak- 
ing such a request, said by law she could not, but then 
helped to carry out her plan so that “his boys” might 
reap the benefit of such loving kindness. She helped 
to feed the soldiers, serving coffee during battle, 
cared for the sick and dying and raised money for 
the work by lecturing in all the large cities. Later, 
Lincoln showed his trust by confiding to her the im- 
portant duty of searching for the missing throughout 
the army hospitals and posts on the Mississippi 
River. 

The Temperance Movement is another activity of 
the women which receives no mention. The improve- 
ment in the attitude towards the habit of drinking is 
mentioned in two of the histories and accredited to a 
society formed in Boston in 1826, and to six men who 
met in Baltimore in 1840 and founded there a tem- 
perance society. McMaster, under the title of the 
“Temperance Cause,” gives an account of the forma- 
tion of the Prohibition party. Yet no historian takes 
cognizance of the modern movement which is char- 
acterized by the codperation of the women and by a 
combination of the moral with the political element. 
In common parlance, the Temperance Movement 
means the enthusiastic, almost fanatical crusade ‘car- 
ried on by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
a national organization flourishing in every one of 
our States and in fifty countries, with branches in 
350,000 towns and a membership list of over half a 
million. In the beginning of this crusade, the women 
in their ardor preached and prayed from pulpit and 
platform and even from the floor of the saloons. The 
leading spirit of this movement and the great organ- 
izer was Frances Willard, whose rare courage and 
unusual executive ability and exceptional eloquence 
won for her a statue in the Capitol at Washington, 
but no place in our school histories. 

Should it be claimed by our historians that the 
Anti-Slavery movement, the Sanitery and Christian 
Commissions, the Red Cross Society, and the Tem- 
perance Cause, are too unimportant details of our 
nation’s history to mention, it cannot be given as a 
plausible explanation for the omission of the move- 
ment for the extension of the franchise to women. 


Any movement that has already resulted in the in- 
crease of the electorate by two million and threatens 
in time to double the vote cannot be deemed unim- 
portant. ‘The earlier writers of textbooks could offer 
for an excuse for their omission of Woman Suffrage 
the lack of information from reliable sources. Until 
recently, all accounts were written by more or less 
heated participants of the movement and were de- 
fenses of the cause. Historians opposed to the doc- 
trine of enlarging the electorate ignored or ridiculed 
the subject. For instance, in the many-volumed 
“American Nation,” edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Woman Suffrage is so jumbled with abolition, spirit- 
ualism, short-haired and trousered women, and even 
with free love, that the writer’s bias is ludicrously 
obvious. In contrast, Bryce, in the new edition of 
his American Commonwealth, shines as an example 
of fairness. He states the two views with exactness, 
calmness, and with the seriousness that the question 
deserves. In the eleventh edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” in an article entitled “Women,” 
there is an historic account of the suffrage movement, 
absolutely free from opinion, merely a tabulation of 
facts and events. The modern textbook writer has 
no excuse for not sifting the many books and pam- 
phlets issued each month and presenting to the youth 
of the land an accurate and unbiased account. 

Our young legislators, if they had had to recite 
in school, ‘““Among the many advocates of the exten- 
sion of the ballot to women were Charles Sumner, 
Horace Greely, Abraham Lincoln, Wendell Phillips, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and R. W. Emerson,” would 
be less ready to treat humorously the delegations of 
women invading the capitols. And our young girls, 
if they had come across in their history books even a 
meager account of the movement, would be less ready 
to sneer and laugh at the mention of such names as 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. and 
Lucy Stone. 

History falls short of its true purpose when it fails 
to review the past, and depict it stripped of all preju- 
dice and partisanship. The names of those who have 
worked for higher education, entrance into the pro- 
fessions, better and fairer laws and wider political 
duties for women, are not vet cleared from calumny. 
A ease at hand is that of Dr. Mary Walker, who is 
known not as an army surgeon, but because she wore 
men’s clothes. Is it fair that one who was the only 
woman assistant army surgeon, the first woman 
officer to be exchanged as a prisoner of war for a man 
of her rank. and the only woman to receive the Medal 
of Honor from Congress and a testimonial from the 
President of the United States in acknowledgment of 
her brave service to her country, is it fair that she 
should be remembered merely for wearing trousers? 
Rosa Bonheur’s fame was not marred because she 
assumed man’s attire. Both women, to carry on their 
work, one as an artist painting among rough animal 
keepers, the other as a surgeon on the battle field, 
had the courage to don safe apparel. The mere inclu- 
sion of Dr. Mary Walker’s name in a list of the great 
women to whom our country stands indebted would 
do much towards lessening our ingratitude to her. 
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In leaving women out of our school histories we 
are wronging our children of their rightful heritage, 
we are fostering ingratitude, as well as depriving our 
heroines of the honor and respect that is their due. 

A flagrant example of the bad effects of omitting 
the women’s interests is our boy. There is no one 
who is intimately acquainted with a boy in his teens 
who is unaware of his poor opinion of women and 
girls in general. .Nor does he always outgrow his 
contempt, though he learns through amorousness, 
idealism, and good manners to conceal it. Boys can- 
not be blamed for this attitude, which is the natural 
result of teaching them a one-sided history. Our boys 
glory in their manhood in all that it signifies;—bray- 
ery and ability and achievement—and they despise 
the weaker vessel, who presumably has done nought 
worthy of notice. Ask any boy in school why there 
are no women mentioned in his history, and he will 
answer promptly, “Because they never did anything.” 

On the other hand, there is our daughter whose 


. pride shrivels as her brother’s increases with the 


aggrandizement of his sex. An ambitious, active girl 
is humiliated to find herself grouped for life with 
those who have accomplished nothing. How much 
better is the lot of the girl of France who at least 
has Joan of Are in history, statuary, painting and 
poetry! In time convention’s cruel restrictions will 
clip our daughter’s wings, and she will settle back 
to lead the empty life forced upon most young 
women. But until that time comes, her mother hears 
her ery of pain—‘‘I wish that I were a boy!” with 
more or less of the resignation of the Chinese parent 
who listens to the wailing of her foot-bandaged baby 
girl. 

Our daughter finds in history no personal interest, 
she feels no intimate connection with the develop- 
ment and material growth of her country, plays no 
part in the historic drama, and therefore she finds 
no incentive from example, no stimulus to her ambi- 
tion. She is unstirred, when her nature could be 
thrilled with the accounts of the loyalty, bravery and 
self-sacrifice of her kind. Biography, all educators 
concede, has an ennobling influence upon the young, 
and therefore our teachers dwell at length upon the 
detailed life-history of our heroes. Is this done to 
stir our girls to imitate the martial glories of Wash- 
ington, Grant and John Paul Jones, or the statesman- 
ship of Lincoln, Webster, Jefferson and Henry Clay? 
As neither the army nor politics, at the present time, 
is related to her life, it seems as though she might 
be nourished on biography better suited to her emula- 
tion. Youth must have its day-dreams in which it 
figures as hero or heroine and history must direct such 
dreams into altruistic channels of noble endeavor. 
The conventional ideal held up to a girl that her 
whole and highest duty in life is to find a mate and 
perpetuate the species is as unsatisfying to her lofty 
aspiration as it would be to her brother. It is indeed 
true that by ignoring our historic women, we wrong 
both our boys and girls, for we lower the estimate of 
men for women, and we smother the girl’s ambition 
and foster in her a preference for “lady-like” inactiy- 
ity rather than for effort and achievement. 


Among the hundreds of men’s names, there are but 
two women’s who appear in every one of the school 
histories; they are Anne Hutchinson and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. From the emphasis laid upon the 
exile of the former, one might suspect that she was 
present to serve as a warning to women inclined to be 
liberal and progressive. In those days of bigotry, 
divergence from accepted opinion was sufficient to 
justify exile, but in these days of liberality, the ban- 
ishment of women from the pages of history makes’ 
of the subject a travesty. The fame given Harriet 
Beecher Stowe for her lengthy, timely and moving 
portrayal of the sad lot of the negro slave is but 
one of many instances of the disproportionate appre- 
ciation of women’s literary success compared with the 
recognition of their achievement in other fields. As 
literary work is the only line of endeavor brought 
to the attention of our ambitious school girls through 
the study of history and English, is it any wonder 
that they all dream of winning fame from their pen? 

How much better it would be if in the most impres- 
sionable years of our daughter's life she could be 
directed towards the consideration of the services of 
women like Dorothea Dix, who gave freely of her 
strength and slender means to investigate the pitiful 
and oftentimes cruel cases in the treatment of the 
insane and mentally deficient, and who by personal 
appeal moved twenty-two. State legislatures to build 
and maintain asylums; or Josephine Shaw Lowell,who 
as the first woman member of the New York State 
Board of Charity improved prison conditions, insti- 
tuted prison reforms, and caused to be built much 
needed reformatories for women; or Mary Lyon, 
whose persistent efforts won for women the opening 
wedge of advanced education; or Maria Mitchell, 
who discovered a comet with her father’s home-manu- 
factured telescope; or Harriet Homer, whose statues 
are to be found in our museums; or Doctor Elizabeth 
Blackwell, whose hard-fought entrance into the pro- 
fession of medicine both in England and America, 
showed perseverance, ability and loyalty to the fight 
against sex discrimination; or Belva Lockwood, who 
gained for all women the right to plead before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That these 
women are not the greatest in the fields of philan- 
thropy, education, astronomy, sculpture, medicine or 
law is no legitimate excuse for omitting them 
from an account of the intellectual progress of the 
nineteenth century and of the startling changes in 
the scope of woman’s work through higher education. 
They are the pioneers in the new fields opened to 
women, and are as truly worthy of mention as Daniel 
Boone. 

If James Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, 
is correct in his estimate that “ No country seems to 
owe more to its women than America does, nor to 
owe to them so much of what is best in social institu- 
tions and in the beliefs which govern conduct,” and 
makes this statement in all sincerity, not as a sop to 
Cerberus, then truly such a force for good should be 
strengthened and increased through the stimulating 
teaching of history as the record of events in which 
woman as well as man has taken part. 
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The Teaching of liistory by Type Studies 


BY HOWARD C. HILL, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The inexhaustibility and the great variety of his- 
tory are, to me, among its chief attractions. One 
never gets through it all, and one never wearies of its 
infinite variety of detail. ‘There are said to be over 
40,000 volumes on Napoleon alone, and I noticed a 
short time ago that a monthly magazine devoted 
wholly to topics dealing with the French Revolution 
was being issued in Paris. And what stores of treas- 
ure we have in our American history! How few of 
us have had the time to go through even our master 
historians. In fact, I have yet to find the person who 
has read all of the big seven—Bancroft, Hildreth, 


.* Parkman, McMaster, Schouler, Adams, and Rhodes 


—to say nothing of the splendid volumes in the 
American Nation Series, the American Statesmen 
Series, the American Commonwealth Series, ete. 
Doubtless there is much in some of these works of 
inferior merit, but, notwithstanding the fact that 
Homer sometimes nods, I take it that it is worth 
while to read all of the “Iliad,” and it is my belief 
that one receives a certain valuable return by reading 
the whole of a great history from beginning to end, 
a return impossible to get in any other way. But 
what a vast amount of history there is! And of the 
making of more there seems to be no end. Rarely is 
there even a monthly magazine of any merit which 
does not contain some article—usually of value—on a 
historical subject. And then there is the wealth of 
material in biography, travel, memoirs, correspond- 
ence, diaries, and veritable mines of all sorts of 
source material. The inexhaustibility of history! 
What a-fascination it has! From the standpoint of 
the teacher, how one can ever draw from its store- 
house things new and old! 

To me the teaching of classes beginning languages 
—Latin, Greek, German, French, what not—if con- 
tinued for a life-time would be deadly. The repeti- 
tion year after year of the same fundamentals over 
and over and over would, it seems, cause mental 
paralysis. Of course, there is the ever new problem 
of presentation and an ever fresh set of pupils to be 
taught, which elements prevent intellectual stagna- 
tion so that language teachers are by no means dead 
—far be it from me even to hint at such a ting— 
for they have their advanced classes, their own men- 
tal life apart from their particular subects in the cur- 
riculum, and I have personally found them, as a 
class, very much alive. I am simply comparing their 
lot, as it appears to me, in their beginning classes 
with that of the teacher of history. In the case of 
the latter, although there is a certain repetition of 
subject matter from year to year the teacher has 
always, if he will but use it, new material in the 
works of the great masters; in the new articles ap- 
pearing constantly; and in the various fresh inter- 
pretations of history made necessary by the passing 
of time. 


But this inexhaustibility of history of which I 


speak and which is to me one of its chief charms is . 


also, from the standpoint of teaching, I believe, its 
chief danger. Where we are streng there we are 
weak! The historical board is so loaded with good 
things that one is in constant danger of causing the 
guests—our pupils—to have historical indigestion by 
forcing too many dishes upon them. In our eager- 
ness to have them sample all the items on the bill of 
fare we have, I fear, been guilty at times of giving 
them but a taste of each and a liking for none. In 
short, in our desire to have our students know some- 
thing about all the great events in history, we have 
too often made our courses in the various fields of 
history mere skeletons without flesh and blood and 
life; that is, dead. ‘Too often such courses have 
evolved into little more then memorized outlines, 
chronological charts, lists of kings, dates, ete., ad in- 
finitum et ad nauseam, while the genuine joy in his- 
tory, in its real men and real women, in its throbbing 
life and burning activity, in its vexing problems, its 
record of humiliating defeats, glorious victories, 
and, above all, in its vital relation to the present has 
been overlooked. 

That this has been true is due chiefly, I believe, 
to two factors—texts and teachers. ‘The textbook 
writers have been attacked so often for such a variety 
of offences that I hesitate to join the cloud of wit- 
nesses against them, but I can do none else. In fact, 
I am forced to the opinion that they are offenders 
herein above all men—unless it be publishers and 
teachers—for the character of much of the faulty 
teaching of history in our schools. The fault lies, 
not so much in their performance, as in their method. 
In the method followed they have succeeded as well, 
perhaps, as is possible. But to put within the covers 
of an octavo volume of 500 odd pages an account of 
all the events of European or American history, and 
have the same full of life and meaning and interest, is, 
I believe, beyond the ability of any man. The result 
must always be a summary, a digest, a set of husks 
without corn, shells, without meat; in short, a sort of 
glorified Ploetz’ Epitome—and most of us have never 
revelled in intense delight or found much inspiration 
and enthusiasm in the pages of the highly-esteemed 
Ploetz. The proper place for summaries—and they 
have their proper place—is after a subject has been 
studied; not before. In arithmetic we sum up the 
various items after we bring them together; we do not 
sum them up and then bring them together. I believe 
we are getting the cart before the horse when we 
teach history by putting into the hands of the student 
first a condensed summary—which the standard text 


for the most part is—and then, perhaps, expect him 
to believe us when we inform him that there are in- 
teresting and illuminating accounts of the events 
itemized in the text in the pages of the great histor- 
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in my judgment, these great charms of history— 
inexhaustibility and variety—have proved too often, 
from the standpoint of the high school student, its 
chief defect and its own undoing. 

“There is so everlasting much to remember,” says 
the pupil, ‘‘so many explorers, so many colonies, so 
many battles, so many campaigns, so many wars, so 
many statesmen, so many outlines, so many dates, 
that I get ‘em all twisted. Everything gets mixed 
up. A fellow simply doesn’t know where he’s at.” 

Now I want to say right here, to avoid any miscon- 
ception, that I am a firm believer in outlines and 
dates; that I think they are as essential to the correct 
understanding and appreciation of history as bones 
are to the symmetry of the body and, if your imagina- 
tion is vivid enough to conceive the pulpous, jelly- 
fish-like object the human form would present with- 
out any bones you have my idea of history without 
any dates. But this truth—if I am right in my atti- 
tude—does not destroy the fact that dates are bones 
and that, like some other excellent devices, they 
should be used in moderation and with a particular 
and clearly thought out purpose in view. 

At the risk of becoming somewhat tedious I venture 
to sum up what I have said; first, that, to my mind, 
one of the chief delights of history is its inexhausti- 
bility, its wide scope, its variety of material, if mul- 
iplicity of events, personages, problems, interpreta- 
ions; second, that the misuse of these very charms 
las too often defeated what should be one of the 
chief aims in the teaching of history, viz., the acquisi- 
tion by our boys and girls of a genuine love for his- 
tory so that when school days are over and the text- 
books all closed they will return again and again 
with ever increasing delight to its pages; third, that 
the distaste for history many persons feel has been 
due to its presentation by text and teacher as a sum- 
mary, as a mere list of men, events, dates, etc., the 
memorization of which was the chief end in life; 
fourth, that, in consequence, history has seemed to 
many boys and girls unrelated to the present day, its 
men and women being mere automata with little life, 
movement, or interest, and the whole subject as dry 
as dust. This lamentable result has come, I believe, 
primarily, from the attempt of text and teacher to 
cover too many topics in too short a time. 

That a distaste for history. or at least a lack of 
interest in it exists, seems to me to be proven beyond 
question by the fact that after leaving school it is the 
rare exception, indeed, to find a boy or a girl, a young 
man or a young woman who voluntarily for the mere 
love of it cares to read history. For instance, how many 
of your boys and girls have been so inspired by the 
glory that was Greece as to go on and read all of 
Grote—or any of Grote, for that matter—during va- 
cation? How many of them have been so impressed 
by the grandeur that was Rome as to read at any 
time in their lives that greatest of all histories— 
Edward Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire?’ Perhaps your experience has been differ- 
ent from mine, but personally I may say that even 
among the many graduate students of history I have 


met, I have known only two or three who have been 
able to say that they have read the entire work of a 
single great historian. Is this a fair test of a liking 
for history? If not, what is? The Master said, “ If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.” May we not 
say in all reverence, “ If ye love history, will ye not 
read its great masterpieces?’» And to the vast ma- 
jority of high school graduates—to at least 99 per: 
cent. of them, I believe—the volumes of the great his- 
torians are closed books. Judged by this standard 
then history has not proved a delight. While we, as 
teachers, have not, perhaps, given our pupils scor- 
pions when they have desired fish, we have certainly 
too often presented them stones where they had a 
right to expect bread,—and they have treated our 
gifts with the respect deserved. 

Now, then, for the remedy, if we admit that the © 
diagnosis is correct. It is, alas! so much easier to 
recognize a disease than to prescribe an effectual 
cure. In all frankness, I do not know whether what 
I have to propose is the remedy or not, but I do be- 
lieve it will bring relief and that, when properly 
worked out, will probably effect a cure. 

The chief cause of the disease I have stated to 


consist in the practice of text and teacher of bringing — 


to the student’s attention too much, too many events, 
too many problems to be mastered in too short a time. 
I propose that we cut the Gordian knot by teaching 
fewer events, treating fewer topics, presenting fewer 
problems in the time at our disposal, and thereby 
secure sufficient time to present the events, topics, 
problems selected in a fuller, more interesting, more 
life-like manner than is possible under the usual 
method. Only in that way, so far as I can see, will 
we be able to show our students what history really 
is, and with the knowledge of what it really is there 
will come, I hope and believe, a genuine, life-long 
affection for it. In short, I propose that we teach 
history by what is called the type meth 

Some years ago the course of history most com- 
monly taught in high schools and academies consisted 
of a year’s work in general history in which the pro- 
gress of man from the days of Eden to the present 
was traced necessarily in a somewhat superficial way. 
Tt was a rare thing, indeed, when a teacher departed 
from the sacred precincts of the textbook to assign 
anv reading in a collateral work. Occasionally, spe- 
cial reports, gleaned from the attractive pages of an 
encyclopedia were given by pupils. but the rule. al- 
most invariably followed in practically all secondary 
schools, was strict adherence to the straight and nar- 
row—exceedingly narrow—path given in the general 
histories of Swinton, Barnes, or Myers. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, however, the Com- 
mittee of Seven recommended the division of the his- 
torical field into four units of Ancient, Mediaeval and 
Modern, English, and American history respectively, 
each unit comprising a year’s work. Their recom- > 


mendation has been followed very widely and, in econ- 
sequence, the teaching of history has correspondingly 
improved. Now it is proposed in the type method 
to carry the principle advocated by the Committee of * 
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Seven a step further; viz., to give more time to fewer 
subjects—not by introducing more units, or more 
courses in history, but by greatly reducing the num- 
» ber of topics treated in each unit. In other words, it 
is proposed to cover the periods recommended by the 
Committee, but to reduce the important subjects 


| treated to a minimum, to select in each period that 


‘which is typical, to choose from it type studies, and 
~to treat them so fully as to give life and meaning and 
interest to what otherwise would be dry bones. 
“A type study,” says Dr. Lukens, “is a large, vital, 
expansive idea connecting in an organic way a large 
amount of material.’ In the type method, two things 


‘are essential: first, the presentation of a type in as 


realistic a manner as if one had lived through the 
experience; second, the expansion of the type by 
comparisons. 

To explain more fully. The topic selected should 
‘be typical and explanatory of the period; it should be 
treated in a detailed, concrete manner by utilizing all 


, possible material to make it definite, vivid, clear, 


realistic. Nothing essential should be left vague or 
uncertain. When this clear, definite image has been 
given it should at once be expanded by comparisons. 
Its connection with that which has preceded and that 
which follows must be made clear; its influence on 
the life of the time indicated; its import in the whole 
course of events pointed out. In this way history 
will not be left at the narrative stage with an appeal 
chiefly to memory and a failure to see any connection 
with past or present, but will become full of life 
and full of meaning for the correct apprehension of 
the affairs of to-day.’ 

For example, Dr. McMurry, in an admirable little 


. study of the Virginia plantation,—after presenting 


in rich concrete detail a typical plantation, with its 
tobacco fields, forest lands, great house, and numer- 
ous adjacent buildings; with the various groups of 
slaves, overseers, and white families belonging to it; 
with its patriarchal life, its lavish hospitality, its 
monopoly of political influence, its primitive state of 
agriculture (thereby presenting the type in a vivid, 
realistic way )—goes on to the much more important 
matter of expanding the type by pointing out how 
the plantation system determined the social, economic 
and political organization of the South, its depend- 
ence upon slavery, and, by way of contrast with the 
North, its absence of cities, its lack of free schools, 
its dearth of manufactures, its great landowner type 
of statesman, its “poor white” class, ete. As the 
result of such a study, the effect ofthe Navigation 
Laws on the South is cJarified; the influence of Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin is seen; an appreciation of the South- 
ern aristocracy in its good and its bad features is 
made possible; a proper idea of slavery is obtained ; 
an understanding of the causes that led to the Civil 
War is conceived; the way for a correct appreciation 


1In the presentation of the chief characteristics of the 
type method, I have been greatly aided by the papers ot 
Dr. H. T. Lukens and Dr. C. A. McMurry on the same 
subject. These excellent papers are to appear in the An- 
nual Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association for 1911-1912. HCH 


of the perplexing problems of Reconstruction—that 
most difficult period—is prepared; and much light is 
thrown on the political and industrial conditions in 
the New South of to-day. 

In like manner, the New England town can be used 
as a type study, and when its salient characteristics 
are worked out in rich detail—its town meeting, its 
democracy, its religious hierarchy, its small farms, 
its commerce, its free schools, its manufactures, 
—and the whole compared with the plantation 
of the South, the essential differences between North 
and South that have played so large a part in our 
history as a nation will be understood so clearly as 
never to be forgotten. And around these dominant 
ideas—plantation in the South and town in the North 
—will be gathered great masses of detailed facts in 
their proper places of subordination. 

Surely such a study is worth while, and certainly 
few things are more interesting to young and old 
than these comparisons which vivify history and 
which make it possible to understand one period or 
event by its similarity or difference to another. 

In contrast with this method I have endeavored to 
explain, how many of us have learned—and taught 
—the exploration period in some such way as to leave 
a mental residuum like the following: 

In 1492, Christopher Columbus discovered the New 
World, touching at the islands of San Salvador, Cuba, and 
San Domingo. 

In 1493, he made his second voyage, touching at Guada- 
loupe, Porto Rico, San Domingo, and Jamaica. 

In 1498, he made his third voyage, touching the coast 
of South America, near the mouth of the Orinoca River. 

In 1502-1503, he made his fourth and last voyage, dur- 
ing which he coasted along the shores of Panama and 
Central America. Four years later he died, poverty- 
stricken and forgotten. 

In 1497, or 1498, or 1501—we always did have trouble 
with that date, I remember—Americus Vespucius explored 
the coast of South America and wrote a letter describing 
his trip which subsequently fell into the hands of the 
German geographer, Waldseemiiller, who, in a little book 
published about that time, suggested that the New World 
be called after its discoverer America, thereby unwittingly 
doing Columbus a great wrong. 

In 1512, Ponce de Leon discovered Florida. 

In 1513, Balboa discovered the Pacific. 

In 1519, Cortez conquered Mexico. 

In 1519-1521, Magellan cireumnavigated the globe. 

In 1528, De Narvaez attempted to conquer Florida. 

In 1539-1542, De Soto attempted to conquer Florida and 
discovered the Mississippi River. 


And so on through the rest of the Spanish explor- 
ers, and then through the English, the French, the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, in like manner, winding up 
the period with a careful and detailed examination of 
the various claims of the European countries in the 
New World. Do you remember it all and how easy 
it was to confuse De Allyon and De Narvaez? And 
how hard it was to remember the dates of Pizarro 
and Coronado? And how difficult it was to keep in 
mind the work of Pinzon, and Pifieda, and Mendoza? 
And, after all, how much difference did it make in 
your appreciation or understanding of that marvelous 


age if you did get a little mixed on De Allyon and 
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Narvaez; or if you did forget the dates of Pizarro 
and Coronado; or if you did confuse the routes of 
Pinzon, Pifteda, and Mendoza? And how long 
were you able to keep it all in mind anyway? 
Do you recall how hard it all was the first 
time you went over it or does the ease with which you 
now remember it—after having gone over and over 
it several years in succession with, perhaps, several 
classes in the same subject the same year—does the 
ease | say with which you now recall it blot out the 
memory of former difficulties? And if you never had 
any such trouble—lucky, lucky you, indeed—did such 
memory work give you a real joy in the course, did 
you have any thrills over it, did you fall in love with 
that glorious age when, in truth, it was very joy to 
be alive? Did the brave adventures, the daring voy- 
ages over unknown seas and through unknown perils 
thrill you? Did the romance of it all quicken your 
breath and stir your blood and excite your imagina- 
tion until it was all real, all vivid, all glorious? If 
not, you did not see the vision; you did not feel the 
time; you did not know the age! 

Take Magellan, for instance. Was he more than a 
name; more than one who, in 1519-1521, first circum- 
navigated the globe? Did he really live before you? 
Did his work have any relation to things past, pres- 
ent, or to come? See him, when as a youth of eigh- 
teen he watched the first ship come back from India 
ladened with spices, and silks, and gems! Fancy his 
excitement as the first fleets were equipped for the 
Far East; his joy when, at the age of twenty-five, 
he himself joined a great expedition to Malacca! 
Imagine with what eagerness he must have read the 
letter of his friend Francisco de Sarrao, who had 
journeyed far East of Malacca, describing ‘“‘another 
new world larger and richer than that found by 
Vasco da Gama” and see the formation in his mind 
of a great purpose—the ambition to reach the Spice 
Islands by sailing West. And so, in spite of laughter 
of court and repulse by King of Portugal, Columbus- 
like, he sought aid elsewhere. Delay, rejection, op- 
position, skepticism, hardship, disappointment, he 
conquered one by one; and, by dint of his own indom- 
inatable determination this “man of courage and val- 
iant in his thoughts,” as Las Casas describes him, 
“and although he was not of imposing presence be- 
cause he was small in stature and did not appear in 
himself to be much,” at last won the help of the 
Emperor. Then came protest after protest from the 
Portuguese King. Charles, to his honor be it said, 
stood firm and Magellan was not budged by threat 
or appeal. 

So the enterprise went on. The little fleet of five 
small vessels, rickety, wormeaten, unseaworthy, 
manned, most appropriately, by Spaniard and by 
Portuguese, by Genoese and by Sicilian, by French- 
man and by German, by Greek and by Malay, by 
Englishman and by American, by Negro, by Fleming, 
by Neapolitan, by natives of the Azores, Madeira and 
Canary Islands—in short, by representatives of prac- 
tically all the seafaring peoples of the world—weighed 
anchor from the little dingy port of San Lucar and 


set sail on what was to be the greatest voyage of all 
time. 

Trouble arose ere long; the captains questioned the 
wisdom of Magellan’s course; they disliked being 
under the command of a ‘Portuguese, and when, after 
South America was reached and cold weather began, 
Magellan declared his determination to winter in 
Port St. Julian,—the then farthest South—their dis- 
content broke forth in open mutiny. The story of 
the iron resolution with which it was crushed, of the 
execution of the leaders, of the unquestioned author- 
ity of Magellan henceforth, and of the ensuing hard- 
ships of the long, severe winter and the adventures 
with the natives, is known to you all. 

After some six months of waiting, the little fleet 
pressed southward, league after league, until the 
long-looked-for strait westward was found. Through 
its narrow, winding passage for thirty-eight long 
Antarctic days, full of excitement and anticipation, 
between snow-capped precipices thousands of feet 
high, past forest-clad mountains and vast glaciers, 
imperilled by tempestuous winds, in the midst of new 
and strange forms of life, for a distance of over three 
hundred miles, the little squadron proceeded—a feat 
more difficult than the entire voyage of Columbus to 
San Salvador. The long strain told even on Magel- 
lan’s “heart of triple brass,’ for, when a reconnoit- 
ring party at last brought the news that they had 
found the cape and the sea great and wide, . . . the 
captain-general,” says the historian of the expedition, 
“began to cry, and gave the name of Cape of Desire 
to this cape, as a thing which had been ‘much desired 
for a long time.” 

And now Magellan boldly pushed his way to the 
northwest over a sea about whose width nothing was 
known and all suppositions hopelessly wrong. Week 
after week, and month after month, on they went. 
The food gave out; nothing was left but wormy 
crumbs; the hardened hides on the yards were 
dragged in the sea for days, and then broiled; rats 
sold for half a ducat apiece; even the water became 
yellow and thick; the mortality was frightful ;—but 
on they went! And, at last, after weary days of peril 
and hardship, the Ladrones were sighted, and some 
time later the Philippines. Magellan, denied the tri- 
umphal return of Columbus, fell in a battle with the 
natives. 

When, after a voyage lacking but thirteen days of 
three years, the little Victoria—the only ship com- 
pleting the trip—reached San Lucar, but eighteen 
Europeans and four natives remained alive. Time 
fails to tell of many of the interesting details con- 
nected with this most marvelous adventure—of the 
desertion of the San Antonio in the passage of the 
Strait of Magellan; of the remarkable trip of the 
Trinidad from the Spice Islands to Panama; of the 
fights with natives and Portuguese; of the dismay of 
these faithful Catholic sailors on learning that what 
they thought was Wednesday was in reality Thurs- 
day (the mistake being due to what was until then 
unexperienced—the loss of a day in going westward 
around the world) and their alarm as they thought 
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of the fast-days violated and the saints’ days 
neglected; of their perils from cold, hunger and 
storm; of difficulties with trade winds; of the honors 
heaped upon the survivors; of the subsequent struggle 
with the Portuguese over the Spice Islands. What 
an epic it was! I have never seen a class go 
through the story without being thrilled by the hero- 
ism and inspired by the glory of it all. Inspired not 
only to want to read more about it and more about 
the other great men and the other brave deeds of that 
wonderful age—about Hawkins, and Drake, and 
Grenville, and Davis, and Frobisher, and Hudson, 
and the rest of those immortals—inspired not only 
by a desire to know more about it all, but inspired to 
noble effort themselves; inspired to make of their own 
lives something worth while; inspired to achieve. 


And a subject which will do that is worth while! 


And now then for the expansion of Magellan, as a 
type study of the explorer. The story of Magellan, 


‘in the difficulties encountered in obtaining help for 


the voyage, in the assistance ultimately given by a 
ruler, in the motley character of the crew, in the free 
lance quality of the leader, in the size and equipment 
of the ships, in the dangers and sufferings of the men, 


‘in the awful loss of life, is typical in a supreme de- 


gree of the experience of Columbus, of Balboa, of 
Cabot, of Verrazano, of Frobisher, of Davis, and 


» many others, and these similarities and certain strik- 


ing differences can quickly be brought out. In the 
larger sense, the relation of the voyage to the past 
—to the trade routes to the East, to the necessity for 
new routes, ti the effect of the Line of Demarkation, 
to the immense profit derived from the Eastern trade 
—is easily and indelibly indicated. How can one 
ever forget the immense profits from this trade and 
its consequent irresistible attraction, on learning that 
the cargo of spices brought back by the sole surviving 
ship—the little Victoria—in spite of the loss of all 
the other vessels, exceeded in value the total net cost 
of the expedition. And the relation to the present— 
how strikingly it comes out in our transcontinental 
railroads and in the construction of the Panama 
Canal which, after all, is nothing more nor less than 
the attempt of the twentieth century to do what Ma- 
gellan tried so nobly to accomplish in the early six- 
teenth,—find a shorter route to the East by sailing 
West. 

In fact, instead of keeping such topics as the cook- 
ing of the Middle Ages, mediaeval commerce, the 
trade-routes, the northwest passage, the work of 
Columbus, Balboa’s trip across the Isthmus, Magel- 
lan’s voyage around the world, Spanish and Portu- 
guese rivalry, polar exploration, the transcontinental 
railroads, and the Panama Canal in separate, steel- 
walled, unconnected cells they should be organized 
and grouped about a type study so as to give 
meaning and unity to it all—so as to show 
that, after all, they are merely parts of one 
great whole. In this way the great masses of detailed 
facts will be arranged in their proper places with due 
subordination to the main idea, and the whole field 
of history will come to have order and understanding 
and interest and be of real worth. - 


The appropriate types then are those that have 
great interpretative power. In arranging a course 
these great ideas should be selected; the number, if 
we keep to the vital ones, is not large; and much of 
the historical material that now burdens our courses 
will find its proper place in the comparisons that 
form so important and so little understood a part of 
type study teaching. A few great topics should be 
taught in a complete detailed concrete way; these 
should be selected so as to emphasize the chief idea 
and so as to organize the whole subject. By com- 
parison, then, the entire field should be covered in a 
rapid and suggestive way; in such a way, as, without 
exhausting the subject or burdening the student with 
masses of unrelated detail, would indicate to him the 
richness and meaning of it all and would leave him 
with an appetite for more; a taste for history would 
thereby be created or stimulated, and, in stead of the 
subject becoming a mere chronicle of events or a list 
of deadly names, dates and facts, it would have real 
movement of thought such as comes only from the 
association of ideas by comparison, for, “in very 
truth,” as Dr. Lukens says, “thinking is nothing else 
than these comparisons.”’ 

And so I would take Magellan as the type of the 
great voyager, Cortez as the New World conqueror, 
Marquette as the French missionary, Hudson as the 
Dutch trader and explorer, Daniel Boone as the 
frontiersman, and similar types. In treating a par- 
ticular age—say the Colonial period—I would follow 
some such outline as that prepared by Dr. McMurry: 

1. The Virginia Plantation. 

2. Bacon’s Rebellion. 

3. The New England Town and development of Govern- 
ment in Massachusetts. 

4. Early Dutch Settlements at New Amsterdam. 

». Governor Andros, the typical Royal Governor. 

6. The Troquois Indians. 

7. The Life of Penn and the “Holy Experiment.” 

8. The Life of Benjamin Franklin. 

9 The Old French and Indian War,—Montcalm and 
Wolfe. 

10. Shipbuilding and Commerce in New England during 
the Colonial Period. 

But the main thing in the type method, as I under- 
stand it, is not the particular outline followed, not the 
particular topics treated, but the method. An outline 
excellent for one teacher or one school might not be 
so good for another. The chief thing is to select a 
few important appropriate topics having interpretative 
value, to treat such types in great fullness and rich- 
ness of detail so that clear, definite, life-like, interest- 
ing images are presented, and then—the most im- 
portant part of the method—to expand these types 
by comparisons so as to give meaning and organiza- 
tion to the whoie field of study, and thereby awaken 
affection, stimulate effort, and suggest thought. By 
such a method, I believe, a genuine love for history 
will be created or stimulated, and the subject itself 
will come to have, for all who study it, a vital interest 
and a permanent value.! 


1 Paper read before the History Section of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association, November 8, 1912. 
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All of History or Only Topics? 


Over three years ago there appeared on the edi- 
terial page of the MaGazine “An Open Letter to the 
Committee of Five,’ urging the gentlemen of that 
body to adopt a series of historical topics which could 
be studied in detail by secondary school students. The 
Committee made a report which was remarkable in 
many respects,—in none more than in the frequent 
reiteration of statements showing the necessity for 
selection in the choice of historical subject-matter. 
But the report was disappointing to many teachers in 
that it gave no specific advice upon the practical 
working out of its selective plans. What was needed 
was the actual enumeration of a series of topics, a 


detailed study of each of which would give a satisfac- 
tory high school course in history. 


In the meantime, other secondary school subjects 
have been making progress. A new definition of col- 
lege entrance Latin has been made; an excellent ad- 
vance has recently been made in the fixing of college 
entrance English. In the sciences and in mathe- 
matics, the same tendency is seen, and soon we shall 
have a practical syllabus on secondary school econo- 
mics. Yet, with all this advance in other subjects, no 
general movement has been made toward reducing 
the content of secondary school history or toward a 
better organization of any one of the fields of history. 

The current number of the MaGazine shows evi- 
dence that many persons are thinking of the need. 
Mr. Hill’s paper, printed on page 98, should have 
a wide influence; and Professor Fling’s review of 
Duncalf and Krey’s new source-book is a plea for a 
similar method. 


College professors of history could help much in 
attaining such a series of topics if they would insist 
upon more careful specifications for entrance work in 
history; history teachers’ associations and similar or- 
ganizations should interest themselves in getting such 
a reform. 


History in the secondary schools, and even in the 
elementary schools is entering upon a fight for its ex- 
istence against the new commercialism of the school. 
The old patriotic impulse for its study is fast dis- 
appearing; the new practical subjects are demanding 
more time in the school curricula. In many communi- 
ties history courses are now being re-adjusted by 
school administrators with little expert advice from 
historians, and upon principles which to say the least, 
are at variance with established methods. 


We are living in times when the historians must set 
their own house in order if they do not wish it to be 
remodelled without their consent by outsiders. 


An intensive study of a few topics in each period 
of history would make it possible to apply the best 
secondary methods to the subject of history. Colla- 
teral readings, source-material, illustrative material 
and map work could all be brought to bear intensively 
upon specific problems; and the process of compari- 
son would permit, as Mr. Hill points out, the ex- 
pansion of these ideas over a general field. History 
teachers must be prepared to justify their subject, 
both in content and in method if it is to be retained 
in our school curricula. 


Sufficient time has not been had to obtain adequate 
replies from foreign and domestic dealers in lantern 
material to make feasible the publication of facts con- 
cerning such material in this number of the Maga- 
zinE. The gathering of this information will be con- 
tinued and the facts gained wil! appear in the June 
issue. ‘Teachers who have hesitated in sending the 
aid requested in the February number, are now again 
asked to help the editors in making the statement con- 
cerning slides and projection apparatus as definitive 
as possible. 
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ldlistory im the Secondary School 


J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, EDITOR. 


Qutlime of European Elistory 
Based on the Recommendations of the Committee of Five 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., AND ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
V. The Napoleonic Era 


The Founding of Napoleon’s Power. 


Many writers carry the story of the Revolution through 
the period of the Directory. While it is true that the 
forces loosed by the Revolution were moulding and shap- 
ing French history as late as 1799, and even later, this 
epoch of the Directory owes its significance in large part 
to the successful efforts of Napoleon to gather into his 
own hands the reins of authority, making himself at the 
same time the embodiment of French ideals and ambitions. 
But while Napoleon might claim to be the embodiment of 
the principles of the Revolution, “he was the true repre- 
sentative of the reaction against them.” 

Such a struggle as France was waging against Europe 
could not but make the army a potent factor in politics, 
as it brought one leader after the other into public notice 
through some great military exploit which redounded to 
the glory of the French people. In fact, beginning with 
1792, the successful prosecution of the war seemed to be 
the all-important consideration, and, from the appointment 
of the Committee of Public Safety on through the period 
of the Directory, France was bending every energy toward 
defeating her enemies and spreading the gospel of liberty 
through Central and Southern Europe. Under these con- 
ditions it was no diflicult task to set up a military dic- 
tatorship when the successful general appeared, who 
showed himself master of the political, as well as of the 
military situation. France found such a master in 
Napoleon. He was wise enough to build upon the founda- 
tions already laid during the revolutionary epoch, thereby 
strengthening his hold upon the supreme power. The 
corrupt and ineflicient administration of the Directory 
furnished the proper background to throw into bold reliet 
the genius who had crossed the Alps with his tatterde- 
malions and wrested victory from Austria; and later 
showed himself a second Alexander in his dreams of 
Eastern conquest. This expedition shed an Oriental 
glamour over its leader, who had already become a popu- 
lar idol. He played the cards so successfully on his return 
that he easily overthrew the Directory. This marked the 
first step towards the establishment of his supremacy over 
France. 

From this time forward the government, while main- 
taining the outward semblance of a republic, took on 
more and more the character of a benevolent despotism. 
The plébiscite was introduced as a means of veiling the 
real power possessed by the master mind. It is their 
effect upon the growth of representative government which 
makes these important changes which transformed France 
into an empire. 

The Supremacy of Napoleon. 


The steps by which Napoleon became master of Western 
Europe are clearer to the secondary student if the succes- 
sive moves in this direction are pointed cut, rather than 
the rise and fall of coalitions. The fact of this control 
rather than the military aspects of the campaigns in- 
volved, constitute the real significance of the Napoleonic 


era to 1810 when the tide turned and brought this domi- 
nation to an end. It was by this control that parts of 
Europe came under the influence of the reforms of the 
Revolution; it was in consequence of this control that 
many barriers were swept away which had long retarded 
progress; finally, it was by this means that the power 
and significance of democracy and nationality began to 
be clearly realized. The failure to conquer England was 
recognized by Napoleon himself as a constant menace to 
the security of his position in Europe. 

The changes which marked this period of domination de- 
serve special emphasis, not only those which concerned 
France—in view of the fact that they were widely copied— 
but the rearrangements of territory, the introduction of 
new principles of administration, and the adoption in the 
conquered areas of many of the social and economic meas- 
ures peculiar to the Revolutionary period. 


The Fall of Napoleon. 


The last means devised by Napoleon for crushing Eng- 
land—essentially an economic weapon—marks the real be- 
ginning of his downfall. His dynastic ambitions which 
reached even into the new world and knew no bounds set 
by nature or man, by arousing the intense opposition of 
those whose welfare was bartered and sold, played no 
small part in the final result. He was so thoroughly com- 
mitted to the continental system that he annexed Portu- 
gal, incurred the hostility of his former marshal Berna- 
dotte, now ruler in the North, and plunged into the dis- 
astrous Russian campaign. Even this ruinous enterprise 
did not seem to shatter his power. To all appearances it 
was as firmly grounded as ever. The feeling of nation- 
ality, long latent in Central Europe, however, had at last 
been aroused. The Austrian revolt in 1809 had been pre- 
mature, but now, thanks to the labors of Stein and 
Scharnhorst and the efforts of German patriots like Arndt, 
the gathering storm burst in all its fury and shattered 
forever Napoleon’s dreams of universal empire on the 
battlefield of Leipsic. 


The Congress of Vienna and its Work. 


The Congress of Vienna marked a decided reaction 
against the principles of the Revolution in the efforts of 
the great, powers concerned to conserve the territorial and 
dynastic interests involved even at the expense of that 
rising spirit of liberty and nationality which had con- 
tributed so much to their military successes. The Nap- 
oleonic era had operated in part as a temporary setback 
to the progress attained in the preceding epoch. On the 
other hand it crystalized into more adaptable forms cer- 
tain of the measures inaugurated in the days of the 
National Assembly and Convention. “The Imperial des- 
potism arrested the Revolution and marked the retro- 
gression towards the principles of the ancien régime; pro- 
visionally abolishing liberty and partially abolishing 
equality. But they were rather the political results of 
the Revolution than the social which were thus sup- 
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pressed.” (Aulard, vol. IV, p. 282.) The attitude of the 
great powers at Vienna was so decidedly reactionary that 
they deliberately set themselves to the task of wiping out 
the last vestige of this dearly purchased liberty and 
equality. ‘This they were not able to do as the future 
soon disclosed. The epoch-making character of this Con- 
gress calls for emphasis, as it not only marked the close 
of a period but the dawn of a new era. 


[. The Directory and the Advent of Napoleon. 
1. Early career of Napoleon 
a. His training and personality 
b. His connection with the Revolution 
(1) Toulon 
(2) Kelations with the Convention 
2. Napoleon in Italy and Egypt 
a. Nature and success of the Italian Campaign of 
1796 
b. Egyptian Expedition 
(1) Purpose 
(2) Battle of the Nile 
(3) Results 
c. Effects on the rise of Napoleon 
d. Effects on Italy and Egypt 
(1) The reorganization of Italy 
(2) The study of the history and antiquities 
of Egypt 
3. Inefficiency and unpopularity of the Directory 
a. Disorder in France 
b. Corruption—X. Y. Z. Affair 
e. Military failures 
d. Bankruptey and economic distress 


Il. The Supremacy of Napoleon, 1799-1807. 
1. Establishment of Napoleon’s power in France 

a. Power and influence of the army 

b. Overthrow of the Directory and formation of 
the Consulate 
(1) The Coup @ état of 18 Brumaire 
(2) The Plébiscite and its significance 
(3) The form of government—Constitution of 


the Year VIII. 
ce. Transformation of the Consulate into the 
Empire 


(1) Reasons for the change 
(2) Method employed 
(3) Changes in the government 
(4) Extent and Character of the New Empire 
d. The work of peace 
(1) The Concordat 
(2) The Code Napoleon 
(3) The University 
(4) Publie works 
(5) The Encouragement of trade and industry 
(a) Plans for Colonial Empire—Louisiana 
and Hayti 
(b) The Bank of France 
. Establishment of Napoleon’s power in Germany 
and in Europe 
a. The campaigns of 1800-1802 and their results 
(1) The end of the second coalition 
(2) The dependent republics 
b. Ulm and dAusterlitz and their consequences 
(1805) 
(1) Overthrow of Austria 
(2) Reorganization of Germany and end of the 
Empire 
e. Jena and the humiliation of Prussia 
d. Eylau and Friedland and the Peace of Tilsit 
(1807) 
e. Attempts to crush England 


to 


(1) The Camp at Boulogne 
(2) Trafalgar, 1805 
(3) England’s participation in the continental 
struggle 
(4) Significance of England’s hostility 
3. Influence of the Napoleonic régime 
a. On France 
(1) Political—growth of 
(2) Social and economic 
b. On Europe 
(1) Territorial rearrangements 
(2) Administrative reforms 
Ilf. The Fall of Napoleon and the Congress of Vienna, 
1815. 
1. The Nationalist reaction 
a. Causes 
(1) The Continental System 
(a) Objects 
(b) The decrees and Orders in Council 
(ce) Effects 
(2) Napoleon’s dynastic ambitions and the idea 
of universal monarchy 
b. The resistance of Spain and Portugal 
ce. The revolt of Austria—Wagram and its results, 
1809 
d. The re-awakening of Prussia 
(1) Effects of Jena 
(2) Work of Stein and Scharnhorst 
2. The Moscow Campaign and War of Liberation 
a. The hostility of Northern Europe 
b. The Russian Campaign of 1812 and its results 
ce. Leipzig, 1813 
d. The Abdication of Napoleon, 1814 
e. The Hundred Days and Waterloo, 1815 
3. The Congress of Vienna and its reconstruction of 
Europe 
a. The great powers and their interests 
b. The teritorial re-adjustments 
(1) France 
(2) Germany 
(3) The Netherlands 
(4) Switzerland 
(5) The Scandinavian States 
(6) The Colonies 
ec. Effects upon the work of the Revolution 


absolutism 


References. 


The teacher is directed to the issues of the Histoky 
TEACHER’S MaGazineE for April, 1910 and April, 1912, for 
detailed references and suggestions on the Napoleonic 
period. Marriott, “The Remaking of Modern Europe, 
1789-1878,” Rose, “The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era,” 
Seignobos, “Contemporary Civilization,” and Aulard, “The 
French Revolution,” Vols. III and TV will be found par- 
ticularly helpful as they emphasize the real significance 
of the era and its permanent contributions to progress. 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Tenth Summer Session, June 23 to August 2, 1913. 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for 
Summer study. Twenty-five departments. High standards. 
Able faculty. Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for 
teachers. Conference of social workers. Catalogue on 
application. 
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Source Work on Napoleon 
BY H.R. TUCKER, WILLIAM McKINLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The following outline shows how one successful teaciier 
makes use of source material. While the references are 
made only to two well-known source books, the method 
may be applied by intelligent teachers to any other source 
work, such as Johnston’s “The Corsican.”—Epiror. 

General directions. 


1. Because of the close relation of the history of 
Europe to the life of Napoleon (hence, the Epoch of 
Napoleon) and of the universal interest in the man, ref- 
erences are also given to Robinson’s “Readings,” vol. II, 
referred to below as “R. R.” Robinson and Beard’s “Read- 
ings” are indicated by “R. & B.” References are to pages. 

2. A study of these references will not necessarily give 
us a perfect picture of Napoleon, for two reasons: first, 
because Napoleon himself can not always be believed (cf. 
Fournier’s “Life of Napoleon,” one vol. ed., pp. 737-743) ; 
second, because the references give only a small part of 
the great mass of material on Napoleon. The bibliography 
in Fournier is forty-three pages long. But the references 
will enable us to make some first-hand study of the man. 

3. Report on the names of several of the biographies 
of Napoleon. See R. & B., Readings, vol. I., pp. 407-408; 
R. R. IL, pp. 530-531. What are their relative merits? 

I. Boyhood. 
R. & B., 309-312; R. R., 465-468. 

1. State some traits of character which Napoleon dis- 
played in his school days. 

2. From a reading of Napoleon’s letter to his uncle, 
characterize clearly Napoleon’s early insight into character. 
Quote sentences to prove your statements. 

II. Campaigns. 

R. & B., 312-321, 326-328, 356-360. R. R., 468-478, 480- 
482, 514-518. 

1. Compare Napoleon’s physical appearance as given by 
Las Casas (R. & B., 312; R. R., 468), with the usual pic- 
tures of him. What explanation for the difference? Do 
you know any other facts as to his physical appearance? 
See R. & B., “Development of Modern Europe,” vol. L, 
292-293. 

2. Consider the historical accuracy of the last paragrapa 
of Las Casas’ account, R. & B., 314; R. R., 470. 

3. Make a _ study of Napoleon’s . proclamations or 
speeches to his soldiers. See: R. & B., 315-316, 318, 326, 
339-340, 356-357; R. R. 471-472, 474-475, 488-489, 496, 
514-515. Under what circumstances was each given? What 
knowledge of human nature did he display? Do you notice 
any differences in them? How do his orders against 
pillage compare with what you have learned elsewhere ag 
to his practice in this respect’ Prove your statements by 
quotations, if necessary; then compare your conclusions 
with those in Fournier’s biography, pp. 318 and 690; also, 
Ropes’ “The First Napoleon,’ Appendix II, lecture [; 
“Napoleon to his Soldiers.” 

4. Describe Napoleon’s dream of Oriental Conquest. How 
would you characterize this ambition? R. & B., 321; R. R, 
473. 

5. Describe Napoleon’s crossing of the Alps, 1800, R. 
& B., 327; R. R., 481. 

6. Compare Napoleon’s own account of the victory of 
Marengo (R. & B., 328; R. R., 481-482) with Fournier's 
account, p. 201. What trait of character of Napoleon's 
does this show? 

7. Read the description of the crossing of the Ber- 
esina, in the Russian campaign (R. & B., 357-360; R. R., 
515-518). Be able to give it orally in your own words. 


For map, see Harding’s “Essentials,’ p. 481. What con- 
dition of Napoleon’s army does this account reflect? 

8. From a study of all the extracts on the campaigns, 
discuss fully Napoleon’s characteristics as a military com- 
mander, citing proof in form of quotations or illustrative 
events. 

III. Political (Official) Career. 

1. Revolution of Brumaire (R. & B., 322-323; R. R.. 478- 
480): What does a comparison of the paragraph, “The 
stilettos, etc.” with the foot-note show as to Napoleon’s 
character ? 

2. As First Consul (R. & B., 324-325; R. R., 486-488) : 
State the physical characteristics of Napoleon, related in 
the first selection. Compare this with that in Robinson 
and Beard’s “Development of Modern Europe,” vol. I., pp. 
292-293. From a study of the second selection, discuss 
Napoleon’s energy as a worker. 

3. State briefly the reasons advanced by 
Remusat for the French people subjecting 
the despotism of Napoleon (R. & B., 332; R. R. 490). 

4. As Emperor (R. & B., 334-335; R. R., 491-492): 
What reasons did Napoleon advance for the establishment 
of the Empire? For the coronation by the Pope? From 
what you already know of Napoleon, was this done be- 
cause of strong religious convictions, or for reasons of ex- 
pediency? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. Continental Blockade (System) (R. & B.. 345-350; 
R. R., 503-508): What was the “first” Order in Council 
(editorial note)? Give the substance of the first seven 
articles of the Berlin Decree. What was the “second” 
Order in Council (editorial note, with foot-note to Milan 
Decree)? Give the substance of the three articles of the 
Milan Decree. Summarize the contemporary criticism of 
Napoleon’s Continental System. 

6. What is the general character of the Imperial Cate- 
chism (R. & B., 351; Ri R., 509). What does it show 
as to the character of Napoleon? Give the substance of 
one question and answer. Glance hastily through 
Bossuet’s theory (R. & B., 5-8; R. R., 273-277). and com- 
pare with Napoleon’s theory as expressed in the catechism. 

7. Napoleon and the Spaniards (R. & B., 352-353; R. R.. 
510-511): What motives did Napoleon have in issuing the 
proclamation? What would be the natural effect of such 
a proclamation upon the people? What new opposition, 
therefore, did he encounter. 

8. What was the relation of Napoleon’s military ac- 
tivity to his social reforms (R. & B., 354; R. R., 512)? 

9. What were the historical reasons advanced by 
Napoleon for the seizure of the Papal States (R. & B., 
355. R. R., 513)? 

10. Diseuss Napoleon’s view of his “manifest destiny” 
(R. & B., 355; R. R., 514). 

11. Name all the reasons the King of Prussia advanced 
for renewing war with Napoleon (R. & B., 363-365; R. R., 
519-521). 

12. What did the allies declare to be the effect of 
Napoleon’s escaping from Elba (R. & B., 367-368; R. R., 
526)? 

13. At St. Helena (R. & B., 368-371; R. R., 527-529): 
Describe incidents of the voyage and life on the island. 
What traits of character exhibited by Napoleon, especially 
in the last paragraph? (Compare a good statement in 
Fournier, pp. 737-743, as to Napoleon’s employment of his 
time, especially, in the “shaping of history.”) 

14. In partial explanation of the conditions described 
in these paragraphs, or extracts. from a reading of Robin- 
son and Beard’s “Development of Modern Europe,” vol. 
[., p. 293, state the “political conditions which rendered 
Napoleon’s successes possible.” 
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Reading References om Teachimg Civics and Economics 


PREPARED BY ARLEY BARTHLOW SHOW, LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


Next to the home, the school is the most powerful 


agency We possess for the promotion of good citizenship. 
The schools are already accomplishing much in this direc- 
tion; but their opportunity has only begun. 


The following reading references are designed to show 


what may fairly be asked of the schools in the related 
fields of civics and economics, and to furnish lists of books 
specially adapted to school use in these subjects. The ref- 
erences Will be equally useful for elementary study in civic 
clubs and like organizations. 


I. Civics. 

Ideals and methods. 

Amer. Histor. Assn.—The study of history in the ele- 
mentary school (Report of Comm. of Eight), 116- 
122. 

Amer. Hist. Assn.—The study of history in schools 
(Report of Comm. of Seven), 18-21, 81-85. 

Amer. Hist. Assn.—The study of history in secondary 
schools (Report of Comm. of Five), 9-12, 44-53. 
Amer. Polit. Science Assn.—Report of Comm. of Five 
on instruction in American Government in second- 

ary schools. (Proceedings, v. 219-257). 

Bliss, W. F.—History in the elementary school, 103- 
106. 

Bourne, H. E.—The aim in teaching civies. (Teach. of 
Hist. and Civies, 93-105). 

Bryce, James—The teaching of civie duty. 
Rev. vi. 167-183). 

Eliot, C. W.—The function of education in democratic 
society. (Kduec, Reform, 399-418). 

Forman, 8S. E.—The aim and scope in civies. (School 
tev. xi. 288-294). 

Jenks, J. W.—Citizenship and the schools, 3-95. 

Kerschensteiner, G.—Education for citizenship, 1-110. 

Schaper, V. A.—Instruction in American government in 
secondary schools. (Hist. Teach. Mag. ii. 26-27). 

Wilson, Woodrow.—Spurious vs. real patriotism in 
education. (School Rev. vii. 599-620). 


Outlines and textbooks. 
1. Elementary civics. 


(Edue. 


Boynton, F. D.—School Civies. Ginn .......... $1.00 
Clark, S. S.—The government; what it is, what 
Dole, C. F.—The young citizen. Heath ........ 45 
Dunn, A. W.—The community and the citizen. 
Forman, S. E.—First lessons in civics. Amer. 
Forman, 8. E.—Essentials in civil government. 


Hill, Mabel.—Lessons for junior citizens. Ginn .50 


Hoxie, C. D—How the people rule. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 40 

Judson, H. P.—The young American. Maynard, 

Richman, J. and Wallach, I. R.—Good citizen- 
ship. Amer. Book Co, .........+eeeeeeeeeees 45 


2. High school civics. 
Ashley, R. L.—American government. Mac- 
Ashley, R. L.—The American Federal State. 
Macmillan . .......... 2.00 


A. 


Beard, C. A.—Readings in American government 


and politics. Macmillan .................. 1.90 
Beard, C. A.—American government and _ poli- 

Bryce, J.—The American commonwealth. Abr. 


Clark, F. H.—Outlines of civics. Macmillan... .75 
Fiske, J.—Civil government in the U. S&S. 
Flickinger, J. R.—Civil government. Heath.... 1.00 
Forman, 8S. E.—Advanced civics. Century Co... 1.25 
Forman, 8. E.—The American republic. Cen- 


Garner, J. W.—Government in the U. S. Amer, 

1.00 
Guitteau, W. B.—Government and politics in 

the United States. Houghton, Mifflin...... 1.00 
Haskin, F. J.—The American government. 

Hinsdale, B. A.—The American government. 

1.25 
James, J. A. and Sanford, A. H.—Our govern- 

75 
James, J. A. and Sanford, A. H.—Government 

in state and nation. Scribner ............ 1.00 
Kaye, P. L.—Readings in civil government. 

Macy, J.—Our government. Ginn ............... 75 


New Engl. Hist. Teach. Assn.—An outline for 

the study of American civil government 

. . + in secondary schools. Macmillan... 50 
Sherman, W. H.—Civies: studies in American 


citizenship. Macmillan ................... 90 
Smith, J. W.—Training for citizenship. Long- 
II. Economics. 


Ideals and methods. 

Bullock, C. J.—Political economy in the secondary 
school, (Edue, xi. 539-547). 
Clark, J. B.—Economics for children. 

Econ. xviii. 432-434). 

Clow, F. R.—Economics as a school study. 
Studies, iv. 175-246). 

Clow, F. R.—Elementary economics in schools and 
colleges. (Quar. Jour. of Econ. xii. 73-75). 
Commons, J. R.—Political economy and sociology in 
high schools. (Inland Educ. i, 297-299). 
Dixon, F. H.—The teaching of economics in the sec- 
ondary schools. (School Rev. vi. 17-27). 

James, E. J.—Place of the political and social sciences 
in modern education. (Amer. Acad. of Polit. 
and Social Science. Annals, x. No. 3). 

Kahn, A.—Economiec science in secondary schools. 
(Hodson: Broad Line Science Teaching, 146- 
157). 

Laughlin, J. L.—Teaching of economics. (Atlant. Mo. 
Ixxvii. 682-688). 

Manchester, O. L.—High school course in economics. 
(Jour. Pol. Econ. xix. 750-759). 

Marshall, L. C. et al—Teaching of economics in U. 8. 
(Jour. Pol. Econ. xix. 760-789). 


(Jour. Pol. 


( Econ. 
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Patten, S. N.—Economics in elementary schools. 
(Amer. Acad. of Polit. and Social Science: Pub- 
lications, No. 136). 

Swett, H. P.—Economic education in the secondary 
school. (Educ. xxx. 415-420). 

Taussig, F. W.—The problem of secondary education 
as regards training for citizenship. (Educ. Rev. 
xvii. 431-439). 

Thurston, H. W.—The teaching of economics in see- 
ondary schools. (School Rev. iv. 604-616). 
Thwing, C. F.—The teaching of political economy in 

secondary schools. (National Ed. Assn.: Addr, 
and Proce. 1895, 370-374). 
B. Outlines and textbooks.’ 
Blackmar, F. W.—Economics for high school and 


academies. Macmillan .................:. $1.20 
Bullock, C. J.—The elements of economics. Silver. 
Burch, H. R. and Nearing, S.—Elements of Econo- 
Clow, F. R.—Introduction to the study of com- 
merce, Silver, Burdett & Co. .............. 1.25 
Ely, R. T.—Outlines of economics. Rev. ed. Mac- 
Ely, R. T. and Wicker, G. R.—Elementary prin- 
ciple of economics. Macmillan ........... 1.00 


Johnson, A. S.—Introductory economics. Heath... 1.50 
Laughlin, J. L.—The elements of political economy. 
Nearing, 8. and Watson, F. D.—Economics. Mac 
Seager, H. R.—Economics. Briefer Course. Holt. 1.75 
Thurston, H. W.—A beginner’s book in economics 
and industrial history. Scott, Foresman 


Univ. of Chicago.—Outlines of economics. Univ 


1For a more detailed list of texts on economics, see 
History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, March, 1913.—Eprror. 


HISTORY FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE. 


The United States Bureau of Education has recently 
published a comprehensive study of College Entrance Re- 
quirements compiled by Clarence D. Kingsley, Agent of the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts and Chairman 
of the Committee on the Articulation of High School and 
College of the Secondary Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. While high school and college teachers 
will be interested in a great many parts of this report, 
it is possible to quote here only the summary with ref- 
erence to History, (page 26 of the report). 

History. 
(For the A. B. course.) 
Of the 203 colleges conferring A.B., 163 prescribe history: 

1 college prescribes Y2 unit. 

Bates Colege, Me., specifies Roman history, 2. 

130 colleges prescribe 1 unit 
102 allow choice of several history courses. 
12 specify ancient history. 
5 specify United States history and civics. 
2 specify European history. 
1 specifies general history. 
2 require that Roman history (%) be included. 
1 requires that ancient history (1%) be included. 

1 requires that Roman history (2) be included, and 
also Greek history (%) if Greek is offered. 
requires ancient and English history, or United 

States history and civics. 


1 requires both ancient and modern history, counting 
as 1 unit. 
1 requires any two of a number of history subjects, 
but counts each as only 1% unit. 
5 colleges prescribe 14% units 
3 allow choice of several history subjects. 
1 specifies ancient history and United States history 
and civics. 
requires that United States history and civies be 
included. 
27 colleges prescribe 2 units 
11 allow choice of several history subjects. 
specify ancient history and United States history 
and civics. 
requires ancient history 1, and mediaeval and 
modern combined 1. 
specify ancient, English, and United States history 
and 
specifies ancient, knglish, Biblical, and United 
States history and civics. 
require that ancient history be included. 
requires ancient history, which it evaluates at 2 
‘units, or English and United States history and 
civics. 
requires United States history and civics and 
either ancient or English history. 
requires that English history, evaluated at Y% unit, 
be included. 
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LINCOLN HALL. 

On February 12, 1913, there was opened at the University 
of Illinois a new building named Lincoln Hall, dedicated 
to the study of the humanities. The building is a mem- 
orial to Abraham Lincoln and contains panels, tablets, 
medallions and inscriptions commemorative of the great 
president. A series of terra cotta panels on the exterior ol 
the building represents scenes in the life of Lincoln, from 
his activity as a rail splitter to the re-establishment of 
peace at the close of the Civil War. A statue of Lincoln 
will be placed in the main hallway, and medallion portraits 
in terra cotta of prominent men associated with Lincoln 
in his work, adorn other parts of the structure. The build 
ing is devoted to the study of the humanities: classical and 
modern languages and literature, history, philosophy, and 
the social sciences. It may be described as a laboratory 
for the intellectual sciences, similar to the conventional 
laboratories for the natural sciences. The series of rooms 
devoted to history includes materials for the comprehensive 
study of local and national history; there are books, docu 
ments, maps, letters, newspapers, manuscripts, portraits, 
photographs and slides, all accessible for the student as 
well as the instructor. In this building there are also 
housed two museums, one of classical archeology, and the 
other of European civilization, which was described in the 
MAGAZINE for January, 1913. 


Under the title “What Shall We Say?” David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
considers the questions of “free ships” and the Panama 
Canal, the parade of American war vessels on the Hudson, 
and the existence of the Balkan War in the face of the 
Peace Movement. Touching the argument that coastwise 
vessels should be permitted to pass through the Canal toll 
free, simply because they are “our ships,” Dr. Jordan 
says, “ The ships that bear our flag in order to go through 
our canal at our expense are not ‘our ships. By the very 
fact of free tolls, we know them for the ships of our 
enemy; for the arch-enemy of democracy is privilege.” 
(Atlantic Monthly, January). 
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INeports from the lslistorical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS. 


On Friday, February 28th, the committee of the Associa- 
tion of History Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, appointed to investigate the teaching of economics in 
the high schools and make recommendations concerning 
the same, met in Philadelphia in conjunction with the 
Committee of the National Educational Association ap- 
pointed for the same purpose. It was agreed to divide the 
work of the Committee into two parts: (1) that dealing 
with the general principles of economics and (2) that 
dealing with the study of economic problems, The first 
half of the work was again subdivided into the usual 
divisions of the consumption, production, exchange and 
distribution of wealth; while the latter half was arranged 
such topics as “Transportation,” “Trusts,” 
“Labor problems” and “Finance and Currency.” In those 
high schools or courses—such as the regular four-year 
commercial course now given in many secondary schools— 
where one entire year is devoted to a study of economics, 
the Committee thought it might be possible to treat the 
subjects of general economics and economic problems 
separately; but in those schools where one term only is 
devoted to the study of economics—as is by far the more 
general rule—it was the thought of the Committee that 
the concrete economic problems be taken up at the points 
in the study of general economics where they fit in most 
appropriately. In this manner the concrete economic prob- 
lems would be studied in conjunction with the more ab- 
stract principles of economics. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 


As the Association voted last November to hold only one 
meeting a year, that in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association, the spring meet- 
ing has been discontinued. The History TEACHER’S MaGa- 
ZINE has been adopted as the official organ of the Associ- 
ation, 

A committee to investigate the teaching of history in 
the elementary schools of Missouri has been appointed, 
consisting of Professor N. M. Trenholme, Columbia; Pro- 
fessor E. M. Violette, Kirksville; L. A. Doran, Springfield; 
A. E. Wickizer, Bethany; R. V. Harmon, Kansas City. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 


The annual spring meeting of the History Teacher's 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland, will be 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday and Saturday, April 
18 and 19, 1913. 

On Friday afternoon, a session will be held at the Syra- 
cuse Central High School, at which a paper will be read 
by Dr. Adolph Rein, of Syracuse University, upon the 
topie “Who Rules Germany?” Prof. Carlton H. Hayes, of 
Columbia University, will speak upon “The Propriety and 
value of the study of Recent History.” On Friday evening, 
a subscription dinner will be held at the Yates Hotel, in 
conjunction with the Schoolmasters’ Club of Syracuse. 
After the dinner, Professor George L. Burr, of Cornell 
University, will read a paper entitled “Geography and 
History.” 

The Saturday morning session will be held in the As- 
sembly Hall of Syracuse University. The principal paper 


will be read by Dr. A. M. Wolfson, of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New iork City, on the subject of “The Con- 
duct of History Recitations.” A discussion of the paper 
will be had by Dr, Eugene Lyttle, of the New York State 
Vepartment of Education; Miss Ethel B. Bowles, of the 
Yonkers High School; Mr. J. M. Gambrill, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Dr. Edwin V. Tanner, of Syra- 
cuse University. Miss M. Elizabeth Mason, of the Cort- 
land State Normal School, will present a paper on “What 
the Normal Schools are Doing for the Study of History in 
New York State.” The discussion will be followed by re- 
ports of the several conditions of the Association. 

At the close of the program, luncheon will be tended to 
the members of the Association by Syracuse. 

On Saturday afternon, if conditions of the weather and 
roads permit, an automobile trip will be taken, under the 
auspices of the Syracuse Chamber of Congress, to the 
Onondaga Indian Keservation. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION, 


There has been an unavoidable delay in publishing the 
Proceedings for 1912, owing to the illness of Professor 
Sumner. It is hoped that the Proceedings will appear in 
the May number of the Magazine. 

The exact date of the spring meeting cannot now be 
given, but it will undoubtedly be May 9%, 16 or 23, with 
the following Saturday in either case. 

The Massachusetts State Commissioner of Education 
is strongly advocating discontinuing the present almost 
universal plan of giving Ancient history in the first year 
of the High School and proposes as the best introduction 
to the study of the social sciences a course in local history 
and community activities, such study to include road 
building, food and water supply, local industrial and social 
activities. The commissioner urges at least a half year for 
this course, in case it is still desirable to give Ancient 
history. The claim is made that present instruction does 
not function in eflicient citizenship. 


TEXAS. 


“The Texas History Teacher’s Bulletin for February, 1913, 
being number two of volume one, contains an article on 
“Some Common Defects in the Teaching of High School 
History,” by Thomas Fletcher, Assistant Visitor of 
Schools, the University of Texas. The faults as they ap- 
pear in Texas fall under five general headings: 

Teaching by Isolated Topics. 

Over emphasis of non-essentials. 

Too much lecturing. 

Elaborate, illogical outlines. 

Too much mechanical map drawing. 

The report of the Committee to Investigate the Teach- 
ing of History in the State of Texas, A. C. Krey, chair- 
man, goes thoroughly into all phases of the question. To 
the suggestion that every teacher subscribe to the 
Ilistory ‘TEACHER'S MAGAZINE, the report says, “Too much 
cannot be said for this recommendation.” Among the 
resolutions adopted is one providing for an investigation 
of the desirability of the certification of high school 
teachers, and one that the sense of the association favors 
two college courses in history as a minimum preparation 
for high school teachers. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting of this association will be held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, May 8, 9, 10, 1913, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Nebraska History Teachers’ 
Association and a special meeting of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 

The officers for the present year are: 

President, Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., Secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison; First 
Vice-President, James A. James, Ph.D., Professor of 
American history, Northwestern University, Evanston; 
Second Vice-President, Isaac J. Cox, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, University of Cincinnati; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Clarence 8. Paine, Secretary of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, Lincoln. 


Executive Committee. 


Francis A. Sampson, LL.B., Secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, Columbia; Thomas M. Owen, 
A.M., LL.D., Director of the Department of Archives and 
History of the State of Alabama, Montgomery; Clarence 
W. Alvord, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History of Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Orin G. Libby, Ph.D., Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Ben- 
jamin F. Shambaugh, Ph.D., Superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City; Andrew C. Me- 
Laughlin, Ph.D., Professor of American History, University 
ef Chicago; St. George L. Sioussat, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, Vanderbilt University; Clarence M. Burton, 
LL.B., President of Michigan Historical and Pioneers’ 
Association; George E. Vincent, Ph.D., President of the 
University of Minnesota; James A. Woodburn, Ph.D., 
Professor of American History and Politics, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Clarence E. Carter, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
Miami University; Miss Idress lead, Librarian of the 
Missouri Historical Society. 


Officers and Directors of the Teachers’ Section. 


Albert H. Sanford, A.M., Chairman, Professor of History, 
La Crosse Normal; Howard C. Hill, A.M., Secretary, Pro- 
fessor of History, Milwaukee State Normal School; Miss 
Josephine M. Cox, A.M., Teacher of History, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis; Miss Alice E, Wadsworth, 
Teacher of History, Evanston Township High School; 
Karl F. Geiser, Ph.D., Professor or History, Oberlin Col- 
lege; Dana C. Munro, A.M., Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Volume V. of the Proceedings vi the Mississippi Valley 
Association contains the following articles: 

The Settlement of the John Randolph Slaves in Ohio; 
The Quakers in the Old Northwest: The Western Reserve 
in the Anti-Slavery Movement, 1840-1860; The Influence 
of the Mississippi Valley in the Movement for Fifty-four 
forty or Fight; Freedom of Teaching in History; 
De Soto’s Line of March from the Viewpoint of an 
EKthnologist; The Disintegration and Organization of 
Political Parties in lowa, 1852-1860; Attitude of the 
Western Whigs towards the Convention System; Factors 
Influencing the Development of American Education before 
the Revolution; The Truth about the Battle of Lake Erie; 
The Art of Presentation in Teaching History; A Proposal 
for the Federation of History Teachers’ Associations. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


The February number of the American Political Science 
Review contains much material of interest to students and 
teachers of History, as well as those interested particularly 
in Political Science. 

The opening paper is the presidential address of Pro- 


fessor Albert Bushnell Hart, delivered before the ninth 
annual meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion at Boston and entitled “A Government of Men.” This 
paper has been referred to in the January number of the 
MAGAZINE. 

Professor John A. Fairlie presents an interesting sketch 
of the origin and development of the President’s Cabinet, 
based particularly upon two recent works on the subject 
H. B. Learned’s “The President’s Cabinet” and Mary L. 
Hinsdale’s “A History of the President’s Cabinet.” Every 
teacher of American History should be familiar with the 
facts of development of the Cabinet which are presented. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell contributes a valu- 
able paper upon “Expert Administrators in Popular 
Government” pointing out that one of the advantages in 
the administration of monarchial governments is the per- 
manence secured by expert administrators and that one 
weakness of the American administrative system is tne 
frequent rotation in office, the absence of an expert class 
and the principle of election of expert administrators. The 
evils of the American system are particularly seen in the 
management of American cities. 

Diplomatic affairs and International Law for the year 
1912 are discussed by Professor Paul 8. Reinsch. The 
teacher of recent history and of current events will wel 
come the clear and concise statements in this article con- 
cerning the war about Tripoli and the Balkan War. But 
the paper is not confined to these subjects. The Diplo 
matic Relations of Western European Nations, the Af 
fairs in the Far East, the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, and Latin-American Affairs are also discussed. 

The regular departments of the “ 
edited and as interesting as usual. 

About one hundred pages of the “Review” are devoted 
to Political information under 
Among these are notes on Current Legislation, Current 
Municipal Affairs, Personal and Bibliographical Notes, 
Recent Decisions of State Courts on Points of Public Law, 


teview” are as well 


Science several heads. 


Book Reviews, Recent Government Publications, and In 
dex to Recent Political Literature, both books and 
periodicals, 


HISTORY IN CARNEGIE INSTITUTION. 


The report of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Director of the 
Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Insti 
tution of Washington, for the year 1912, has just been 
received. The report shows a continuation of the activi 
ties of the Department along the lines which have been 
established through the work of the Department in the 
last few years. 

In addition to the Director, the Department now has 
nine persons upon its permanent staff and during the past 
year it has had the assistance of seven research associates, 
Professor Charles M. Andrews, Professor Max Farrand, Mr. 
toscoe R. Hill, Professor Frank H. Hodder, Professor Orin 
G. Libby, Mr. David W. Parker, and Dr. Charles O. Paullin. 

Only one volume was published by the Department dur 
ing the past year. This was Professor M. D. 
“Guide to the Materials Relating to American History in 
the German State Archives” but several other guides to 
the archives of other countries were advanced well to- 
ward publication. Among these were Professor Herbert EF. 
Bolton’s “Guide to the Materials for United States History 
in Mexican Archives,” the first volume of Professor Charles 
M. Andrew’s “Guide to the Materials for American His 
tory to 1783, in the Publie Record Office of Great Britain,’ 


Learned’s 
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and the second volume of the same work. The Department 
is now putting through the press a similar guide to the 
materials for the History of the United States after 1783. 
This guide was prepared by Dr. Charles O. Paullin, Pro- 
fessor Frederic L. Paxson, Professor Charles E, Fryer, and 
Mr. David W. Parker. A guide to the materials for the 
United States History in Canadian Archives, prepared by 
Mr. David W. Parker, is also in press. 

The year has seen encouraging work in the French Ar- 
chives, under the direction of Dr. Waldo G. Leland; in 
Seville, under the direction of Mr. Roscoe R. Hill; and in 
the Swiss Archives, under the direction of Dr. Jameson. 

The Department has undertaken the preparation of an 
atlas of the historical geography of the United States, a 
greatly needed work which could not be produced under 
the auspices of private publishing firms or of government 
departments. 

A great part of the work of last year was spent by 
Professor Hodder and Dr. Paullin, in a careful study of the 
most important boundary disputes between states and of 
the statutes and judicial decisions relating to the matter. 
‘The representation of political votes is intended to show 
on maps of the United States by counties and in New 
England by towns, the party complexion of all the presi- 
dential elections and by congressional districts the geo- 
graphical distribution of the aflirmative and negative notes 
on a selected number, perhaps thirty, of the great ques- 
tions passed upon by Congress in the period from 1789 to 
the present .time. 

Professor Max- Farrand entered upon editorial work on 
the atlas in consultation upon those features having to do 
with the representation of economic and social history. 
Dr. Jameson himself, while in Europe last summer, studied 
the mechanical details of production and conferred with 
the editors of the Dutch historical atlas, in many re- 
spects a model work. 

An important phase of the work of the Department has 
been the publication of a series of documents. Dr. 
Burnett’s “Letters of Delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress” is nearly completed. Miss Davenport has continued 
her studies in European Archives in preparation for her 
collection of “European Treaties Having a Bearing on 
United States History.” Progress has also been made 
upon the series “Proceedings and Debates of Parliament 
respecting North America, 1585 to 1783.” The work has 
embraced transcriptions from the Journals of the House of 
Commons, the Journals of the House of Lords, the Reports 
of the French Ambassadors in London concerning the 
Parliamentary Debates and manuscript reports of the 
Parliamentary Debates in official and private libraries of 
England. 

In addition to the extended historical research repre- 
sented by the work outlined above, the Department has 
carried on the editing of the “American Historical Re- 
view,” it has done what was possible to advance the cause 
of the establishment of an Archives Building in Wash- 
ington, and it has continued its generous policy of aiding 
by advice or otherwise historical investigators in Wash- 
ington or those outside of Washington who wish informa- 
tion concerning the Washington Archives. The work for 
1913 includes the continuance along the lines already laid 
down. No new activities are in view for the immediate 
future. 


The “Iowa Journal of History and Politics” for Janu- 
ary, contains an account of “The Spanish Land Grants 
of Upper Louisiana,” by Louis Pelzer, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
MARY W. WILLIAMS, M.A., EDITOR. 


“The Origin of Stefansson’s Blond Eskimo,” a paper by 
Major General A. W. Greely, appears in the “National 
Geographic Magazine” for December. The author presents 
numerous accounts of these “blond” people which have 
been given by explorers during the past century and con- 
siders the Norse-Greenlander theory of their origin, held 
by Nansen and others. 


Edward Porritt considers the development of western 
Canada in “Grain-growing and Canadian Expansion,” an 
article appearing in the “North American Review” for 
February. Mr. Porritt believes that it is “no exaggera- 
tion to say that neither the old nor the new world ever 
before witnessed an immigration comparable with that 
which since 1906 has been pouring into the provinces west 
of the Great Lakes.” 

“The Colonization Movement in Belgian Congo,” by 
René Vauthier (“Revue Economique Internationale,” De- 
cember), shows the enormous development which has taken 
place in the Congo since it became a Belgian colony four 
years ago. This account makes it obvious how very 
closely the future interests of Belgium and the Congo are 
bound together. 


Dina Portway Dobson is the author of an article on 
“Eleanor of Aquitaine” in the October-December number 
of “History.” The account is brief but is pleasingly 
written and contains much ‘information regarding the 
career of this remarkable woman of the Middle Ages who 
towards the end of her life “was wont to sign herself, 
‘Eleanor, by the wrath of God, Queen of England.’ ” 


“Wanderings in the Rhone Valley,’ by Carl Lahm 
(Ilustrirte Zeitung, January 30) is a description, accom- 
panied by several good illustrations, of the architectural 
remains of Roman civilization still to be found in Orange, 
Avignon, Tarascon, Arles and Nimes. The theatre at 
Orange is now used for classical presentations, though it 
has been restored only sufficiently to seat 20,000 persons, 
a half of the original seating capacity. 


“Eight flags have been raised over portions, or the whole 
of California, each indicating ownership and sovereignty. 
A record not found in any other State in this Union.” 
This is the interesting introduction to an account by W. J. 
Handy of “An Early Flag of California” (“Overland 
Monthly,” February). The “early flag” was a white flag 
with one Red Star” and was raised by the band of Mon 
terey revolutionists who declared their independence of 
Mexico in 1836. The article is illustrated. 


“The Negro Problem as a Southerner Sees It,” by E. E. 
Miller (“The Forum,” February) gives a view of the much 
discussed question which deserves thoughtful attention. 
Mr. Miller’s ideas regarding lines of social cleavage are 
of particular interest. He believes that “it is sloppy senti- 
ment rather than solid reason which would insist that 
any race is entitled to all the advantages of a civiliza- 
tion which is the work of others. I would say nothing 
unkind of the black race, [ have faith in its future and 
a desire to see it progress and develop, but I know, as 
every man knows, that our civilization is not of the 
negro’s making, that he does not maintain it, that he is 
not yet capable of preserving it, if it were entrusted to 
him. It is folly for any race to expect to reap 
where it has not sown. The negro needs racial 


pride as much as any other one thing—much more than he 
needs to be allowed to associate more intimately with the 
white men.” 
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A NEW KIND OF SOURCE BOOK. 


It would be safe to predict that the volume entitled 
“Parallel Source Problems in Mediaeval History,” edited 
by Professor Duncalf of the University of Texas, and Mr. 
Krey of the University of Illinois, will oceupy a promi- 
nent place in the history of the teaching of history.’ It 
is not simply a source book: it is a new kind of source 
book. Its purpose is to place in the hands of teachers 
and pupils a collection of source-material that will make 
possible the intensive, critical study of a few important 
topics in mediaeval history. It is the first book of the 
kind that has been published in English,2 but it is not 
probable that it will be the last. 

The volume contains five studies, constituting the same 
number of chapters. The subjects are: 1. “The Coronation 
of Charles the Great”; Il. “Canossa”; III. “The Capture of 
Jerusalem in 1099”; TV. “The Departure of the University 
from Paris,” and V. “The Coronation of Cola di Rienzo.” 
Each chapter contains (1) a short historical sketch, giv- 
ing the setting for the incident to be studied; (2) a 
list of the sources from which the translations were made, 
with a paragraph of critical matter on each source; (3) a 
list of questions on the sources to be answered in writ- 
ing and (4) the translations from the sources. The ex- 
tracts are taken from annals, contemporary histories, bio- 
graphies, letters and documents. They vary in number 
from three (topic III) to eighteen (topic IV). Finally, 
in an appendix, an illustration is given of the manner of 
formulating an answer to one of the questions. 

What is the fundamental difference between this source 
book and all those previously published on the middle 
ages? Not the limitation of the number of topics treated, 
nor the length of the extracts from the sources, nor the 
questions upon the sources. None of these things are 
fundamentally new. The new thing about this volume is 
the presentation of the affirmations of several sources upon 
the same point making possible a critical study of a prob- 
lem in historical proof. I have long insisted that the 
teaching of history will be put upon a scientific basis only 
when that important part of the process of historical re- 
construction lying between the choice of a subject for in- 
vestigation and the establishment of the facts, ceases to 
be a terra incognita for teachers and pupils alike. The 
practice in the teaching of history is to assume that the 
facts are known and to devote one’s entire time to the 
study of a synthesis. The neglect of the critical study 
of the sources in the secondary schools is due to a similar 
neglect in the undergraduate work of the college. Never 
having had any training in the critical use of the sources 
the high school teacher is naturally unable to introduce 
her pupils to that kind of work. Such training is not 
supposed to be part of the equipment of a high school 


‘Parallel Source Problems in Mediaeval History, by 
Frederic Dunealf, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor, University of 
Texas, and August C. Krey, M.A., Instructor, University 
of Illinois, with an introduction by Prof. Dana Carleton 
Munro, of the University of Wisconsin. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York and London, 1912. 


2T say published, for the reason that for several years 
I have used a volume of sources on a topic from the French 
Revolution, privately printed, with my beginning class in 
European History. The volume contained ten sources, nine 
translated from French and one from Italian. It has re- 
cently been used in several western colleges. A very ex- 
cellent source book on one of the campaigns of the civil 
war, to be used for intensive, critical work in the Army 
School at Fort Leavenworth, is now going through the 
press. It is edited by Captain Conger. 


teacher. A teacher would hardly present himself for a 
high school position in chemistry who could not perform 
the simple experiments of the text-book. Even the high 
school pupil is supposed to know how to demonstrate the 
truth of statements found in his text-books in chemistry, 
botany, and physics. The teacher of history alone may be 
an amateur with impunity. He alone may be ignorant of 
the process by which truth is determined in a science and 
still be permitted to teach that science. As long as the 
majority of the colleges offer no undergraduate instruction 
in the critical, intensive study of the sources, as long as 
the chief preparation for the teaching of history, even the 
sole preparation, is the accumulation of a certain amount 
of uncertain information with no knowledge of the method 
by which the true is distinguished from the false, just so 
long will the high school teacher of history remain an un- 
skilled workman, unprofessional and unfitted to take his 
place among scientists. 

Up to the present time, even in college work, when 
the instructor was prepared to do intensive, critical work 
and wished to do it, what seemed to be an insurmountable 
obstacle was met with in the seeming impossibility of 
placing material for such a study in the hands of a large 
class. For mediaeval history, that obstacle no longer ex- 
ists. This new volume of source material makes it possible 
for a well prepared instructor, even in a college with a 
small library or none at all, to train his pupils in critical 
historical work. Professor Munro is right in saying that 
“both teachers and students are to be congratulated on 
the appearance of this new source book” and [ would 
urge the teachers to give it a trial, believing that they 
will be convinced of the practicability and value of critical, 
intensive historical study and with such a volume as Pro- 
fessor Dunealf and Mr. Krey have given us, it will be a 
delight to both teacher and pupils. We need similar vol- 
umes on Greek, Roman, Modern European, English and 
American history. Their value might be increased by the 
addition of maps and contemporary illustrations. 


Frep Morrow FLING. 


THE FALL OF THE BASTILE. 


The Bastile was the great symbol of tyranny for the 
men of the Revolution. Persons could be confined there 
without any process of law. All that was needed was a 
so-called lettre de cachet signed by the king. The seizure 
of the fortress by the people was tangible evidence that 
the old régime had passed away. Hence the rejoicing not 
only in France but among the liberal minded all over the 
civilized world. The fourteenth of July, the day on which 
the storming took place, is to-day the national holiday ot 
France. 

The demolition of those solid walls and towers was no 
easy matter and it was months before it was finally ac- 
complished. The actual cost was 568,000 francs, a debt 
which was assumed by the National Assembly. One of the 
great keys, as is well known, was sent over to George 
Washington as the great champion of Liberty, and is still 
on exhibition at Mt. Vernon. Models of the Bastile were 
sent to all the departments of France and the stones were 
put to various patriotic uses. Some of them, for instance, 
encase the metal tablet that was set up in the Tennis 
Court to commemorate the oath there taken never to 
separate until France should have achieved a constitution. 
At the celebration held on the first anniversary of the 
fall of the fortress, a pavilion was erected directly over 
the foundations and signs announced ici Von danse— 


dancing here! E. F. Henperson. 
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Bray, WitttaM, Editor, The Diary of John Evelyn. New 
York, Charles Seribner’s Sons. Pp. xx, 809, $1.25. 

It is not necessary to write a review of a work so well 
known as Evelyn’s Diary: for the period of the Civil War, 
the Age of Cromwell, the Restoration, and the Revolution 
of 1688, it has long been an indispensable source. The 
present edition is of the Thin Paper Classics series and is 
all that the publishers claim for it,—‘a charming volume.” 
It is a little book scarcely more than half an inch thick; 
still, it contains more than 800 pages. The paper is thin 
but firm; the print is not large, but it is clear and easily 
read. Any school that makes use of source materials will 
lind a few copies of Evelyn’s Diary a profitable investment. 


LAWRENCE M. LARSON. 


Innes, Arruur England’s Industrial Development. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. xvi, 374. $1.60. 


In this little book Mr. Innes has outlined the economic 
development of England in its two more prominent phases, 
industry and commerce, The chapters are grouped into 
three “books”: the middle ages, the mereantile period, and 
the industrial era. In the first of these the problems are 
agricultural, such as grew out of the Saxon village system 
and the later manorial organization; but there are also 
chapters devoted to the growth of towns, commerce, and 
national finance. The mercantile period comprises in a 
general way the time between the coming of the Tudors 
and the accession of George III. In this book Mr, Innes 
discusses the development of foreign commerce, the organi- 
zation of trading companies, and the economic theories 
that dominated the age; he also treats related rural prob- 
lems, such as the process of enclosures, To the era that 
began in the middle of the eighteenth century, the indus- 
trial revolution with its resulting problems and conditions, 
the author has devoted nearly one half of the volume. 
The subject of trade unionism forms the chief theme of the 
last three chapters. The volume closes with the great 
dock strike of 1889. 

Mr. Innes is one of the more prominent writers on mod- 
ern English history; he is known particularly for his stud- 
ies in what he calls the mercantile period. In the present 
volume he has attempted to be a historian merely and not 
to present facts in the light of any particular economic 
theory; but this does not mean that the work is color- 
less. Mr. Innes writes excellent English and his state- 
ments are usually clear, though not always so full as 
might be Apparently the work is not written 
for use in schools, as many of the topics treated are be- 
vond the average pupil; but there are many chapters that 
can be used for topical studies or supplementary reading. 
The teacher will find the work stimulating and suggestive. 


desired. 


LAWRENCE M. LARSON. 


MApALEN, Editor. 
People. New 


Froissart’s Chronicles Retold for 
Young York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$1.50. 

The value of Froissart’s Chronicles as a source of in- 
formation for social and military history in the fourteenth 
century has long been recognized; but the length of the 
chronicles and the rambling style of the narrative have 
prevented a general use of the work in secondary schools. 
Efforts have been made at condensation, among which may 


be mentioned the editions of G. C. Macaulay and Sidney 
Lanier. The most recent attempt in this direction is by 
Madalen Edgar. The “Young People’s” Froissart is based 
on Lord Berners’ version, the earliest and still the best 
English translation of Froissart. The editor’s work has 
been chiefly one of selection and omission: matters of 
slight importance have been omitted and the space given 
to the more significant parts of a few of the more im- 
portant stories or episodes. Fairly full accounts are given 
of the events at Sluys, Crecy, Calais and Poitiers, of the 
peasants’ revolt, and the revolution of 1399, to mention 
only the more important subjects. Lord Berners’ language 
has been faithfully adhered to except in places where 
changes have been necessary to fit the extracts together. 
The editor has also substituted the modern equivalents 
for words that have become obsolete since the time of 
Lord Berners, who wrote in the sixteenth century. 

Froissart’s career and the nature of his writings are 
discussed in a brief introduction and the more important 
places mentioned in the narrative are shown in two maps 
of the Norman and of the Gascon regions. 


LAWRENCE M. Larson. 


liayes, CarLron. British Social Politics: Materials illus- 
trating contemporary state action for the solution of 
social problems. Boston, Ginn & Co. Pp. xii, 580. 
$1.75. 
This collection of extracts from Parliamentary Debates 
and British Statutes since 1906 is convenient for the stu- 
dent of recent history, particularly if he is not in close 
touch with the sources of these extracts. Students in 
large classes may in any case thus find material to hand 
without undue charge or confusion in the library. The 
convenience is furthermore emphasized by the choice of 
the general subjects, which are: Workmen's Compensa- 
tion, Trade Unionism, Child Welfare, Old Age Pensions, 
the Unemployed, Sweated Labour, the Housing and Land 
Problem, the Lloyd George Budget, Curbing the Lords, and 
National Insurance. Many of these or similar topics are 
to the front in American politics, and, whether the sub- 
ject be up for high-school debate or for study as a field 
of investigation in recent British social history, the selee- 
tion of extracts should prove useful. The book will, in 
most cases, be a real economy whether in purchase by the 
pupil or for purposes of reference by the teacher. This 
opinion may apply both to high schools and colleges. 


Atrrep L. P. Dennis. 


Rose, J. HoLtnaAnp. The Personality of Napoleon. The 
Lowell Lectures for 1912. New York, G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. Pp. 383. $2.50 net. 


In this book of lectures, the author attempts “briefly 
to estimate the value of the personal factor in the Nap- 
oleonic era.” Each of the eight lectures or chapters deals 
with one aspect and these roughly carry the narrative 
through Napoleon’s life. The subjects are as follows: (1) 
The Man, (2) The Jacobin, (3) The Warrior, (4) The 
Lawgiver, (5) The Emperor, (6) The Thinker, (7) The 
World-Ruler, (8) The Exile. Under several of these head- 


ings, the author does not attempt to give a full narrative 
account. For example, in treating of the warrior he gives 
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summary accounts of only a few of Napoleon’s most mas- 
terly campaigns and battles to illustrate what he con- 
ceives to be the chief reasons for the master’s success. 
The book therefore treats the civil activities of Napoleon 
far more adequately than do most brief biographies. The 
whole book is enlivened by. frequent quotations from 
Napoleon’s speeches and correspondence. The author’s 
authoritative knowledge of the period makes this safe, 
for he is very critical and refuses to accept the numerous 
apocryphal anecdotes with which many of the Napoleonic 
memoirs are filled. 

The book should be read only when the main events of 
the period are fresh in mind and then it will prove a very 
interesting and suggestive volume directing the general 
reader’s attention to many new points of view. The sub- 
ject matter does not pretend to great originality, but it is 
readable and illuminating. Teachers of the Napoleonic 
period will find the book useful and it may be used for 
special reports by high school students. Its length and 
the method of treatment make it hardly suitable for regu- 
lar assigned reading. CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ruoves, JAMES Forp. Lectures on the American Civil War. 

New York, the Macmillan Co. Pp. xi, 206. $1.50. 


These three lectures were delivered before the University 
of Oxford in the Easter and Trinity terms of 1912. The 
first of them deals with the antecedents of the war dur- 
ing the decade 1850-1860; the second with the period from 
Lincoln’s election to his Proclamation of Emancipation in 
1862, and the third covers the time from 1862 to the 
surrender at Appomattox. When events are reduced to 
their last elements the real cause of the war, says Mr. 
Rhodes, was slavery, and his first lecture is devoted to an 
exposition of that cause. In the other two lectures mili- 
tary details are treated very briefly, only the salient char- 
acteristics of the centlict being brought out, and consider- 
able attention is given to England’s connection with the 
war and her attitude to it. It is superfluous to say that 
Mr. Rhodes’ work is well done, but it is not clear that as 
a book it meets any considerable demand of the American 
reading public. The necessity of condensing the events of 
these fifteen years into an account which could be given 
in three 55-minute lecture periods inevitably compelled so 
many omissions as to make the book too brief for most 
uses. Though it cannot satisfy the enquirer’s desire for 
information about the Civil War, perhaps it may serve 
him well by whetting it and leading him to the Author’s 
masterly History of the United States for the 
knowledge he seeks. WAYLAND J. CHASE. 
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